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THE BIBLE—THE WORD OF GOD 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


NUMBER of considerations, some practical, some theological, 
seem to call for a fresh study of this subject—the Bible as the 
Word of God. 

Among the practical ones I may begin with a very general 
ignorance of the contents of the Bible in our day. It may be due 
to the fact that we have so very many books and papers to read, 
including even the numerous helps to the study of the Bible itself. — 
With all our advancing knowledge, it may be questioned whether 
there are so many real students of the Word in proportion to the 
membership in our church today as there were a generation ago. 
It may be further questioned whether knowledge of the scriptures 
has kept pace with the advancement of knowledge in other sub- 
jects. This needs to be considered, at least in the case of Luther- 
ans, on the background of a loyal confessional subscription 
committing us to an acceptance of the canonical scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

This leads to another, and perhaps the chief, practical need 
for such a discussion. The Tennessee case is still so fresh in the 
minds of students of our time that it is often referred to in books 
and articles as proof of the antiquated thinking of Christians on 
the subject of the authority of the Bible in matters of science as 
well as of faith. A similar cleavage exists, and can not be dis- 
regarded by us Christians, between what the rising generation 
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learns in Sunday school and what it gets in the public schools and 
even in Christian colleges regarding the teachings of the Bible. 
Though the attempt to resolve this tension and to make an adjust- 
ment between these may prove difficult and at times even hazardous, 
it would seem that, because of the momentous issues involved, the 
attempt ought to be made. 

A minor consideration of a practical character seems to be 
furnished by the difficulty that the United Lutheran Church is 
facing in making a pronouncement on so simple a matter as the 
question whether women’s holding offices in the church is scriptural 
or not. The difference between the majority and the minority 
report resolves itself after all into a difference in the attitude 
towards the Bible. Is it a law book to legislate on all such matters 
or not? Strongly as I find myself in sympathy with the majority 
report on this question, I must yet respect the conscientiousness of 
those who are convinced that fidelity to the scriptures compels them 
to hold to what I am persuaded is an entirely legalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 

When one looks at the present theological situation, there 
appears to be just as great a timeliness in attempting this discus- 
sion. I have been much interested in the articles by Dr. J. A. W. 
Haas on New Prolegomena for Systematic Theology (The Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly, V (1932), 54-56; VI (1933), 406-14; 
VII (1934), 372-9). After criticizing unfavorably the modern 
introductions from the side of the philosophy of religion and that 
of the history of religion, Dr. Haas concludes with the suggestion 
that an introduction should begin with revelation. To my mind 
however this leads us only to the threshold of the problem rather 
than to a solution to the question his article raises. Shall theology 
begin merely on the assumption that the Bible is such a revelation 
and consequently confine itself to a systematic presentation of the 
findings of Christian faith regarding the truths taught therein? 
If so, a prolegomenon would seem superfluous. Or shall it lay 
down its base line after the manner of older systems and first prove 
that we have such a revelation of God in the Bible and then let 
theology’s task be to present, classify and draw conclusions from 
the study of the scriptures? This would after all be no new 
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approach. It would give us a Biblical theology and for it there is 
an essential place in Christian theology. 


I 


WEAKNESS OF THE THEORY OF VERBAL INSPIRATION 


As typical of such a theology, supplemented however by the 
statements regarding the Bible in the Confessions of the church 
as set forth in the Book of Concord, one may instance the very 
fine Christian dogmatics by Dr. John Theodore Mueller, published 
last year by the Concordia Publishing House. With all its strong 
points in its loyalty to its theory of verbal inspiration that guaran- 
tees an infallible Bible and further its fidelity to the confessions 
formulated in the sixteenth century, a reading of it yet makes one 
wonder whether it is a theology for men of our day. One need 
but point to its presentation of the doctrine of creation as being 
finished in six days of twenty-four hours each to see that it fol- 
lows a view of scripture that would make a good many who are 
loyal to the scriptures unable to follow it. In its appeal to the 
confessions of the church, it calls attention to the fact, often over- 
looked, that theology must give due weight to the doctrinal formu- 
lations of the past. We Lutherans have so stressed the perspicacity 
of the scriptures and the right of private judgment in their inter- 
pretation that we are in danger in our theological formulations of 
failing to give due weight to the corporate thinking of the church 
under the Spirit’s guidance. But then the question arises whether 
such corporate thinking can be confined to any one period. But 
even keeping within the limits of the scriptures, can we escape 
from a process of selection that makes some truths normative and 
regulative, others subordinate and peripheral? The saint who 
loves his Bible does make a difference between the discourses in 
the upper room and the Apocalypse, and between the Psalms and 
Lamentations, even as Luther made a difference between the 
Epistles of Paul and that of James. And does this not then along 
another line require us to face the very question we are here 
attempting to discuss—what is meant when we call the Bible the 
Word of God? 
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In times past and for not a few now the answer is a very 
simple one. The very words of scripture are the Word of God. 
The Bible and the Word are one and the same. Should one ques- 
tion that they may thus be equated he may be sharply rebuked or 
be pronounced guilty of equivocation, for they either are that or 
are not and there is no middle ground. 

This attitude towards the scriptures has this to be said in its 
favor: it is simple and gives the strength of a sure testimony. In 
matters of eternal moment, such a sure word of prophecy would 
seem to be needed. It is this view more than any other that has 
launched church enterprises, attempted great things for God and 
expected great things from God. It also meets the pragmatic test 
in its power to change and direct human lives. Except that it 
begets at times in those who hold it a spirit of censoriousness and 
at least a tinge of Pharisaism, no one is ever led far astray by 
loyally holding to it. By their fruits ye shall know them. The 
fruits of such an attitude towards the scriptures are its own best 
vindication. If one had to choose between that liberalism that 
deals in doubts and uncertainties and such a positive laying hold of 
something definite, one would make no mistake in taking the posi- 
tive side. The question however is whether all the certainty of 
such a positive faith can not be made to rest in a living God 
revealed in the Person of Jesus Christ instead of on such a literal 
interpretation of scripture; yes, even more whether this is not the 
very way that is pointed out for us by a right interpretation of the 
scriptures. 

May I here throw off reserve and state how I, in the calling 
to which the greater part of my life has been given, have been com- 
pelled to revise my own approach to the Bible. It was both my 
duty and an exalted privilege to try to proclaim and bear witness 
to the truths taught in the Bible before men who professed loyalty 
to other sacred writings. Even their Weltanschauung, or philo- 
sophical outlook, was different from that in which I had been reared 
and felt myself at home. I found I could not meet these by falling 
back on the claim that this Bible was the literal Word of God by 
quoting passages of scriptures that are supposed to support this 
view. I found that other faiths make even stronger claims for 
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their own sacred writings. The Hindu Vedas, for instance, claim 
that that portion of their scriptures which they call Sruti (that 
which is heard, or revelation par excellence) was the very utterance 
of God himself. It was his voice spoken at all times but heard 
only by sensitive souls whom they called Rishis (or prophets). Or 
take the Koran of Islam whose words are believed to have been 
written by the Prophet to the dictation of the angel Gabriel. To 
meet such claims with a counter claim would not get one very far. 
One was compelled to go on to an examination of the scriptures 
themselves, and their authority would in the end have to be made 
to rest on the authority of the truth the scriptures contain. And 
in doing this one was compelled to differentiate between various 
levels of scripture. I recall how a Moslem argued for the fact 
that polygamy was at least not disapproved by God since Abraham, 
the friend of God, and David, the man after God’s own heart, both 
were polygamists. It compels one to do what Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
found himself compelled to do, to shorten his lines of defense. He 
states that when he went to India he felt called on to defend the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation but he soon found it necessary 
to retire into the citadel and limit himself to Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. And then, when one reexamines the scriptures, 
from this standpoint, he may be surprised to see that this is just 
what those very scriptures ask him to do. One wonders whether 
we are not compelled to shorten our defenses by the needs at home 
as well as abroad. When one reads articles by a distinguished 
teacher of history, | refer to Harry Elmer Barnes, in which he 
gives as the obstacles in his way to believing in the God of the 
Bible the fact that he can not believe in a God who would sanction 
the cruelties recorded in some of the Old Testament histories, one 
may well ask the question whether men have not been repelled at 
times by a mishandling of the scriptures, and that too by those who 
have been most zealous in their defense. 


II 


THE TOTAL VIEW OF SCRIPTURE 


This leads then to the guiding principle in the interpretation 
of the scriptures: that the testimony to Jesus is the spirit of 
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prophecy; that Christ is the end of the law; that the scriptures 
testify of him. This has indeed led some to suggest that the time 
has come for us to abandon the Old Testament and make the New 
Testament alone the Word of God for us. It is not only German 
Christians that have called our attention to the fact that such an 
inference could be drawn from the above premises. One finds the 
same expressed by not a few Christians in what are known as mis- 
sion lands who have reached the stage when they think for them- 
selves and who have a different historical and cultural background 
from that in the Old Testament. They say plainly, Let our own 
cultural and historical background be our Old Testament which, 
we believe, finds its fulfilment in Christ. Let it lead us to him. 
It may be of interest to note here that Dr. Hauer, a leader of the 
German Faith Movement, served his apprenticeship as a missionary 
of the Basel Mission in one of those very fields. One wonders 
whether he got some of his ideas there. 

With all due respect to the sentiment of loyalty to their own 
cultures, one may yet entirely dissociate himself from this inference 
of theirs. Had there been in these lands what we have in the 
Bible, a historical movement which, with its rewards and punish- 
ments, had its prophetic interpreters as the working of God in 
history, through which he was giving clearer and clearer revelation 
of himself and preparing not only a people but also a language 
and, to use a modern phrase, thought patterns in which he could 
at last speak to us through his Son, one could go a long way in 
expressing agreement with them. The more one looks into their 
history and their sacred writings, however, the stronger grows 
his conviction that it is just along these lines that the uniqueness 
of the Old Testament is most striking. And it is exactly the 
tutelage of law that not only these other nations but Christian 
cultures themselves also need if they are to keep and proclaim the 
whole counsel of God. It is this that leads me to stress what one 
may call the totalitarian view of the scriptures. It is more than to 
say that we can get the right perspective only by fixing our eyes 
on the goal in Christ Jesus. We need the whole scriptures to give 
us the whole truth regarding God, man, and salvation. 

This attitude that we need the total view of scriptural teaching 
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rather than the fragmentary quotations of isolated passages, and 
that in this total view we must have the Spirit of Jesus to differen- 
tiate between what is temporary and what is permanent,—this 
attitude will be found to be that of the New Testament writers and 
even of Jesus himself towards that unique revelation of God which 
we have in the Old Testament. When Paul contrasts law and 
gospel and traces the gospel back to Abraham who is the father 
of those who have faith, as he does in Galatians and in Romans; 
when he speaks further of the glory of the Old Testament, glorious 
as it was, now having no glory “by reason of the glory that excel- 
leth” (2 Cor. 3:10) ; when he goes through the scriptures alleging 
and proving that this Jesus is the Christ (Acts 13:16-41); and 
when he sums all up in that succinct expression, “Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth” (Rom. 
10:4), he takes just this attitude towards the very scriptures about 
which he writes that these things “were written for our learning, 
that we through patience and comfort of the scriptures might have 
hope’ (Rom. 15:4). The same is true of our Lord himself who 
says of the two great commandments that on these “hang all the 
law and the prophets” (Mt. 22:40), and who, after his resurrec- 
tion, beginning with Moses and the prophets interprets to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus “‘in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself” (Lk. 24:27). We seem to have even the 
details of what those teachings concerning himself were in a sub- 
sequent appearance of the Risen Lord to the whole group of dis- 
ciples: “Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise 
again from the dead the third day; and that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations” 
(Lk. 24:46, 47). It is no less true that this view of the total pur- 
port of the Old Testament determined the corrections made of such 
teachings as were at variance with it. Illustrations of this will 
be found in the corrections of the law of retaliation among others 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 5:17-48) ; in the rebuke to the 
disciples, who, whether they quoted Elijah in the text or not, were 
yet proposing to punish the Samaritan village in the spirit of Elijah 
(Lk. 9:51-55), and in his correction of the divorce proceedings 
permitted by Moses (Mk. 10:5). 
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It would be a mistake to conclude however, from the illustra- 
tions used above, that such a total view of the scriptures would 
eliminate all the sterner aspects of the Old Testament. Instead of 
eliminating them, it would, on the other hand, give them their 
rightful setting. This is in line with the work of those, and they 
are an influential group, who in our day are calling theology back 
to realism. If this theology stresses anything it is that that God 
reveals himself not only in mercy but also in judgment. There is 
a severity as well as a goodness of God—a truth Christians were 
apt to overlook until our present calamities, which are best inter- 
preted as God’s judgment on sins, individual and social, brought 
the truth home to us anew with something of a jolt. That easy- 
going sentimentalism, which often is made a synonym for the 
Christian spirit, certainly omits this sterner side which must be 
regarded as inseparable from a religion that has the cross at its 
center. What shocks man’s moral sensibility in the Old Testa- 
ment is the cruelties connected with the extermination of nations 
and the appropriation of their land by God’s own chosen ones. It 
does create a moral problem but one that is not peculiar to the 
Bible. All history has plenty of such problems. The wonder of 
the Bible is that in it throughout judgment and mercy are made to 
kiss each other and that the final outcome of the whole history 
should yet be this, that where sin did abound grace did much more 
abound; that it is indeed when his judgments are abroad in the 
earth that the inhabitants thereof shall learn righteousness. 


ee | 


CHRIST AS THE NORM OF SCRIPTURE 


This view of the scriptures as a whole has been pointing to 
and naturally culminates in Christ who is the end of the law (Rom. 
10:4), and whose own word is that his mission was not to destroy 
but to fulfil the law and the prophets (Mt. 5:17). This signifies 
more than that the final word in God’s revelation was given through 
Christ. It points to the more amazing fact that Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge is the perfect 
revelation of that which was but faintly hinted at in the partial 
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revelations given at sundry times by those who had gone before 
(Heb. 1:1). Others too have claimed that their message was such 
a final Word of God. Their teachings have, however, been left 
behind, or, where still held, have lowered men’s conception of God. 
In Christ alone do we see the Father, the God who is Holy Love. 
It is because they testify to him that the scriptures have their 
authority over us. It was a true instinct of Luther’s that led him 
to value various portions of the Bible in proportion to the clearness 
with which this testimony appears in their writings. It is no less 
true that it is by his Spirit that the scriptures must be interpreted. 
It is this fact that the Reformers stressed when they spoke of the 
“testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum.”” Whatever else may be 
said of the Barthian theology it does call our attention in its teach- 
ing about the Word of God to this important truth. The written 
Word is only the outward means through which the Word of God 
is revealed to the believing soul. That Word of the gospel is in a 
very real sense from faith unto faith. 

Let it be noted that it takes the whole of the scriptures to give 
us this whole view of Christ, the living Word. The early church 
was clearly guided by the Spirit when it included in the canon of 
scripture the canonical books as we now have them, as also in 
excluding the non-canonical books. The canonical books stand out 
from the others because of their testimony to Christ. And they 
give a full testimony about him. There are those, and they seem 
very numerous at the present time, who have a natural antipathy 
to the priestly functions ascribed to him and to that work of atone- 
ment which, according to Reformation theology, stands at the 
very center of the teaching of Holy Writ. Let the social gospel 
remind us however that a no less essential element in the teachings 
of prophets and apostles is omitted if we fail to stress the kingship 
of Christ and his kingdom both here and hereafter. And has not 
the body of believers always directed special attention to his pro- 
phetic office when it calls him Master (Teacher) and themselves 
disciples or learners? It took a long time of discipline, priestly 
(with its sacrifices innumerable), kingly and prophetic to prepare 
for his coming. The whole Old Testament teaching might indeed 
be summarized in a few central and regulative truths about God, 
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about man, and about salvation. And what is there expressed 
fragmentarily and imperfectly comes to full and complete expres- 
sion in the New. The Bible is one Book, in promise and in fulfil- 
ment, and we need the whole Bible, and the teaching of it as a 
whole, to understand any part of it. 

This calls attention to the fact that it is only as we thus view 
it as a whole that we are in a position rightly to understand, inter- 
pret and evaluate the parts. This is what is signified by what 
used to be known as the analogy of faith. To estimate all scrip- 
ture in the light that is thrown on it by the Spirit of Jesus who is 
the perfect revelation of God—this does not empty the various 
parts but fills them full with spiritual meaning. The Sermon on 
the Mount is by not a few regarded as setting forth the very 
essence of Christianity, and so it does; but only as it is received as 
the teaching of Jesus who spoke with authority and not as the 
scribes. And if this be the norm, things in the scriptures that are 
a part of the preparatory stage and have been outgrown cease to 
present a difficulty to the believer. 


IV 


THE PLACE OF EXPERIENCE IN INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE 


I realize that this approach may lead one to fall into the danger 
of making one’s interpretation of scripture too subjective, reading 
into the text our thoughts rather than reading God’s thoughts out 
of it. That there is a real danger of this kind is evident from the 
differing interpretations of the same scriptures made by very good 
people. What Dr. Grensted says of Christ may be said of the 
scriptures, that they have been subjected to the mishandling of 
men. But the corrective lies not in attempting to eliminate the 
subjective. In things spiritual this would indeed be impossible. 
Rather is it to be sought in harmonizing the inner and the outer, 
the spirit of Christ in the heart and mind of the individual and of 
the church with the Spirit of Christ in the Word. It is remark- 
able how as men move out towards bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ (2 Cor. 10:5), they draw 
nearer together in their understanding of the Word. And this 
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leads to the further observation that it takes the whole church to 
set forth the whole gospel; and not only the whole church of one 
period but of all time to present it in all its richness and fulness. 
Only, let it be observed, it must be the church that is Christ’s Body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all—in other words a church 
that is animated in all its parts by his Spirit. 

Perhaps it hardly needs to be added, and yet for reasons men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper I call attention to it, that such 
a view of the Bible delivers us from a mechanical or legalistic 
interpretation of it. The natural bent of man, even of religious 
man, is towards legalism. This is true not only of the ethical 
religions, and of Islam with its emphasis on a punctilious observ- 
ance of the five universal requirements of all true Moslems; it is 
also true of certain types of Christianity. Even among those who 
claim to lay special stress on the truths of faith and grace alone, 
there may often be observed a tendency to make another law out 
of the very gospel of grace. It may be dogmas concerning grace 
that demand implicit acceptance. It may be by making Paul’s 
letters, in his time and place, set a fixed standard for church admin- 
istration for all time to come. The question of the scriptural 
support of women holding office in the church is a case in point. 
Let me state that I am impressed with the soundness of Paul’s 
pronouncements on this question in the Orient, and in fact in all 
places where women have not been accustomed to the larger free- 
dom of modern times. And yet to make that a law for all times 
seems to me to accord better with the reactionary element among 
Moslems that aims to fix the social order for all time to come by 
the teachings and the practices of the Prophet rather than with the 
Spirit of Jesus in whom there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female (Gal. 3:28). If the pas- 
sages from the Epistle to Timothy (1 Tim. 2:12-14) be cited 
against this view, one may indeed fall back on a good rule in her- 
meneutics and observe that the truth that Paul wanted the women 
of that time and place to respect the social demands of decency and 
order stands independent of the basis on which he makes the com- 
mand to rest. And further, it is a permanent truth with abiding 
validity that women, and not only women but men also, are to 
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respect the proprieties of time and place even though the forms in 
which these are embodied may vary. It is thus that Jesus could 
say of his own words that they are spirit and they are life (Jn. 
6:63). 


V 


IS SCRIPTURE INERRANT? 


Lutheran theology has always had its chief distinction in its 
being preéminently a theology of the incarnation. In its doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, it holds to the divine in the human. In 
the sacraments the invisible grace is not only symbolized but also 
communicated through the visible elements. In the scriptures it 
holds that the Spirit is inseparable from the Word. The scrip- 
tures are the Word of God in the words of men. There was a 
time, and some think that time still is and always will be here, 
when the scriptures were so entirely viewed as the Word of God 
as to lose sight of the fact that they are also the words of men. 
That this imposes limitations which must be taken into consider- 
ation in interpreting scripture is not infrequently overlooked. These 
limitations are however admitted wherever a progressive revelation 
is accepted, according to which God had to go the pace of men in 
the revelation of himself, even though it needs to be stressed that 
he always kept in advance of men, beckoning them on to higher 
things. It raises the question, perhaps a somewhat delicate one 
but a question that must be faced, whether there may be factual 
errors in the sacred records. I well recall the reaction produced 
on my own mind by an esteemed professor who had a way of always 
taking refuge on the entire absence of any such errors from the 
original records. It raised the question, If it was necessary to 
eliminate all such errors from the original records, would it not 
seem to be just as necessary to guard against their creeping in 
through their transmission? And here I may quote what Dr. E. 
J. Wolf, a very staunch student and defender of the orthodox 
Lutheran position, said now almost a half century ago: “We have 
fallen into conceptions of the Word of God which are entirely too 
mechanical and too artificial. We forget the living and self- 
authenticating power of Divine truth. We talk as if it were 
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impossible for God to put His quick and omnipotent Word into an 
imperfect book. We speak of the authoritative character of 
revealed truth as if it were contingent on the vessel through which 
it is borne to us. God in His wisdom may have given to His 
people in early ages an absolutely inerrant book but that His provi- 
dence has failed to preserve. But whatever translation a man 
may follow, he has an absolute guarantee for the soundness of his 
creed, the forgiveness of his sins, the correctness of his conduct 
and the inheritance of eternal life. The Scriptures belong to the 
realm of truth. They open up their treasures to the believing 
heart; and he to whom they communicate their unspeakable bless- 
ings has little concern in the question whether it can be demon- 
strated that the original vessel could not possibly have had a flaw 
or a blemish” (The Higher Rock, pp. 338 f.). This almost 
verbally anticipates the Barthian attitude. If it raises perplexities 
in the minds of lovers of the Word, may it not also relieve them 
in resolving other difficulties? One may point to the very evident 
fact that in matters of psychology, the Biblical writers followed 
the accepted views of their own time. Why should one be per- 
plexed if he finds that equal freedom must be allowed them in using 
the cosmology of their day? That a record that labors under such 
human limitations should yet culminate in a Person and a Book 
that transcends all of them so plainly that he who runs may read 
the great truths about God, man, and salvation, and do it with a 
finality to which all our advanced thinking can add nothing vital— 
this is the miracle of the Word of God in the word of man. It 
‘gives new meaning to what Paul said, though it was said at first 
of the messengers and not of the message that “we have this treas- 
ure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the power 
may be of God and not of ourselves” (2 Cor. 4:7). 


THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE OF THE REFORMATION 


A. E. DEITZ 
Long Island, New York 


fe is customary among us to make use of the two great principles 
of the Reformation, the so-called Material and Formal princi- 
ples, in order to set forth briefly the essence of that great movement 
known as the Protestant Reformation. The Material principle is 
concerned with the experience of Justification by Faith and the 
Formal principle has to do with the acceptance of the Bible as the 
Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
These two Reformation principles were formulated by the 
German theologian Twesten in the year 1826. Evidently what 
Twesten had in mind was the framing of two concise statements 
which should set forth as tersely as possible the fundamental pur- 
poses which the Reformers were seeking to accomplish by their 
work. Twesten’s idea, therefore, is that Luther and the other 
reformers were seeking to lead men into the actual experience of 
justification by faith and to lead men to accept the Bible as their 
final authority in religion and morals. That sums up their work. 
That this formulation of the Reformation principles by Twesten 
is essentially correct and that it has great value no one will deny. 
Still it must be admitted that some other phraseology might have 
been employed for the purpose Twesten had in mind. A careful 
study of Twesten’s formulation will show that it is marked by a 
certain theological and anti-Romish character. This will appear, 
perhaps, if we pose for ourselves the same problem that Twesten 
did, and, leaving his answer out of mind, seek to formulate for our- 
selves a statement of what the Reformers were trying todo. We 
may even seek to determine on general principles what answer 
Luther would have made if he had been asked what the great object 
of his work was. 
It may be presumptuous even to suggest what Luther’s 
answer to such a question would have been. Nevertheless one or 


two pertinent facts may be recalled in this connection. Certainly, 
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Luther must be recognized as a theologian in his own right. Yet 
his supreme interest was not theology but religion. Above all else, 
he was the Seelsorger, the shepherd of souls, the man who is inter- 
ested in bringing men to Christ that they may find peace and eternal 
life. Here is the real reason why he opposes Rome. It is because 
he feels that Rome with her false doctrine and unscriptural prac- 
tices stands in the way of men who are seeking to enter the 
kingdom of God. And he wants men to enter the kingdom. That 
is the thing he is striving for. The Reformation was more than 
an anti-Rome movement. It was distinctly and positively a pro- 
Christ movement. 

We venture the opinion, then, that if Luther had been asked 
what the main objectives of his work were, he would have answered 
in some fashion as this, that he was seeking above all to get men to 
accept Christ by faith as the only Savior of the soul and, as the 
necessary means to this end, to accept the Bible as the Word of 
God and the soul’s guide to Christ and the truth. This statement 
of Luther’s aim places the emphasis where it rightly belongs, upon 
Christ himself. And it brings out the religious and practical aim 
as distinguished from the theological aim, of Luther’s work. 

There is no desire on our part to set aside Twesten’s formula- 
tion of the Reformation principles but merely to suggest that his 
phraseology is not the only phraseology that might have been used 
for the purpose and that when the full aim and scope of the Refor- 
mation are taken into account Twesten’s two principles do not 
seem to be quite so comprehensive as they might be. Long usage 
however has made us familiar with his formulation and it is not 
likely ever to be superceded by anything else. 


What has been said so far is by way of preparation for a dis- 
cussion of the problem which the formal principle of the Reforma- 
tion as stated by Twesten raises in our own day. The Lutheran 
church has accepted this formal principle not only as a statement 
of what Luther and the other Reformers were trying to do but she 
accepts it as a statement of what she also is trying to do. The 
Lutheran church is trying to persuade men to accept and use the 
Bible as the word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and 
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practice, for she believes that the Bible is that kind of book. The 
question that confronts us today, then, is whether or not this his- 
toric position of the Lutheran church can be justified in the eyes 
of this present distracted generation. Can it be justified even in 
our own eyes? Or, must we as sincere and honest men cast it 
aside like many another theory that was accepted for a time and 
then discarded as no longer tenable? 

This question is as serious as it is inescapable in our day. 
The conscientious pastor, the intelligent layman, both ask it. Is 
our church right in her position about the Bible? Is the Bible 
really an inspired and therefore an absolutely reliable book in the 
realm of religion and morals? Rome puts the church first and 
says, You may rest your soul confidently upon the teaching of the 
church and more particularly upon the teaching of its infallible 
Head, the Pope. The attack upon the formal principle from that 
quarter, however, is not so fierce and dangerous as the attack that 
in our day comes from another quarter, viz., from modernistic 
theology, based as it is upon a destructive Biblical criticism and a 
rationalistic interpretation of the scriptures. How may we be 
sure that the Bible is really from God and that its teaching is 
actually true? 

The answer to this question carries us back again to some of 
the things already considered. Confidence in the divine origin and 
the utter reliability of the Bible can only be attained as men are 
willing to accept and use it according to what it really is: the book 
of redemption that points us to Christ and actually leads us to 
Christ as the Savior. This is the fundamental fact about the 
Bible. This sets forth its immediate purpose. The Bible is not 
primarily a book of history though there is much history init. Of 
course it is not a book of science. Even if we call it the book of 
divine revelation, we may miss the basic fact about it. There is 
much discussion of the question as to whether the Bible 7s a divine 
revelation or simply contains a divine revelation, or is the record 
of a divine revelation. Meantime we may overlook the deepest 
fact of all, that the Bible is the book of redemption through Christ. 
Even revelation is subordinate to redemption, is in fact a part of 
God's work of redemption. Men need to do the thing that Luther 
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did, to take the Bible as their guide and with that book in their 
hand to go and seek God until they find him, to seek pardon for sin 
and peace of mind and heart and assurance of salvation. 

And let us note attentively what happens when a man does 
this. For one thing, he is made to realize that God is speaking to 
him through the teaching of the Bible. That word is pressed home 
upon his heart and he becomes conscious of the fact that God is 
dealing with him, that God is calling him, calling him to repent and 
believe in Christ, calling him to a new life, inviting him and per- 
suading him to come. 

This is one of the things that Karl Barth emphasizes in his 
Theology of Crisis. It 7s a crisis in a man’s life when he comes 
face to face with God and hears God’s call. The decisions which 
men make at such times determine their destiny for time and for 
eternity. 

Now, in the midst of such an experience, the man has no doubt 
whatever that it actually is God who is speaking to him. The 
assurance that God is the One who is speaking comes in the very 
experience itself and further than that we cannot go; we do not 
need to go. Such a man like the Old Testament prophets would 
be willing to risk his life on the fact that God has spoken to him. 
And such a man, too, when he stops to consider that God has spoken 
to him through the teaching of the Bible, that it was precisely that 
truth that was pressed home upon his mind and heart, that it was 
precisely that truth that God used in calling him and bringing him 
to Christ,—such a man can have no possible doubt that God is back 
of the Bible in some real and profound sense, that this book is truly 
God’s word to the soul now and so must have originated with God. 
Thus this man has in his own experience the immedate assurance 
of the fact that the Bible is from God and that its teaching is reli- 
able. That assurance is deepened by all the succeeding experiences 
of the Christian life. The Bible proves its truthfulness in the 
man’s own heart and life. Here is the basis for all real assurance 
concerning the formal principle of the Reformation. 


There are many questions that arise at this point,—among 
them, the question as to how far this assurance concerning the 
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origin and reliability of the Bible extends. Does it cover all that 
is in the Bible? We stop here only to note that the Christian’s 
assurance concerning the Bible in general logically covers all that 
territory which is referred to in the formal principle. That prin- 
ciple speaks of the Bible as the infallible rule of faith and practice, 
as the one sure guide to the soul in the realm of religion and morals. 
Here is exactly where we are confident of its teaching. 

We go on to note the distinction made by the theologians that 
when we speak of the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible we 
refer to the Bible in its original form as it came from the hands 
of the sacred writers. We no longer have those original manu- 
scripts and therefore we are urged to get back as closely as possible 
to the originals by a careful study of the Hebrew and Greek texts 
and to give attention to proper translation and correct exegesis. All 
of this is wise advice and ought to be heeded. And yet out of the 
situation thus disclosed there arises a question, not discussed by the 
theologians. It is the question as to how we are to regard this 
Bible which we now have, this Bible, let us say, in the form of the 
most approved texts or of the best available translations, none of 
which are perfect or absolutely inerrant,—how are we to regard 
this Bible and what kind of guide is it? Manifestly we can not 
be guided by a book which is no longer available, however perfect 
and inerrant and infallible it may have been. What we need to 
know 1s, how reliable is that Book in the form in which it is avail- 
able to us? 

A study of textual criticism together with some knowledge of 
exegesis and translation is reassuring here. Admitting that the 
present Greek text of the New Testament, for example, is not 
perfect, we may give heed to the statement of Westcott and Hort 
about the purity of the present text when they say: “It is not super- 
fluous therefore to state explicitly that the great bulk of the words 
of the New Testament stand out above all discriminative processes 
of criticism, because they are free from variation, and need only 
to be transcribed.” And again, “If comparative trivialities, such 
as changes of order, the insertion or omission of the article with 
proper names and the like, are set aside, the words in our opinion 
still subject to doubt can hardly amount to more than a thousandth 
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part of the whole New Testament.” A thousandth part of the 
whole New Testament would mean less than one third of a page 
as the Bible is usually printed. And when the passages containing 
these doubtful words are examined from the list as given by West- 
cott and Hort, it is seen at once that no doctrinal or ethical teaching 
of the New Testament is unsettled by these doubtful passages since 
there are other passages that give the same teaching. 

Here is another matter of importance in this connection, viz., 
that the great religious and moral teachings of the Bible are repeat- 
edly set forth in the scriptures and that the teaching of the Bible 
on any such matter is not dependent upon any single passage. 

Finally, it dawns upon us that it is the Bible in the form in 
which we have it, usually in the form of a translation, however 
imperfect that may be—it is the Bible as we now know it that God 
uses to speak to our hearts and to transform our souls. It is our 
present Bible that has proved itself true in our own experience and 
made us feel that it is a reliable guide. The Bible as it is has stood 
like solid rock beneath our feet in the time of stress and storm. 

We may interject the observation here that the facts of Chris- 
tian experience in connection with the Bible which have been 
referred to are quite as impressive and much more direct and per- 
sonal than any of the premises which the modern destructive higher 
criticism relies upon in its effort to overthrow the truthfulness of 
the scriptures. 

And so, taking the Bible as we have it today and recognizing 
whatever doubt or uncertainty there may be about any of its state- 
ments, we may liken the teaching of the Bible to a large circle at 
the center of which we place Christ and the cross, since the Bible 
is primarily the book of redemption through Christ. Then, around 
that center there is a large region of certainty which includes all 
the great teaching of the Bible about religion and morality. Out 
at the circumference we may place those unessential matters about 
which for any reason there may be some doubt such as historical 
inaccuracies, numerical errors, etc. Now, if we inquire how far 
out toward the circumference does the region of certainty extend, 
answers may differ, but for the present writer the region of cer- 
tainty reaches far out toward the circumference. It includes the 
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supernatural and miraculous elements in the Bible, for the process 
of human redemption logically requires more or less of the super- 
natural and miraculous. It includes in general the history in the 
Bible since that history when challenged has again and again been 
proved accurate and reliable on further investigation. Of course 
finally we come out to the region of uncertainty, where the Bible 
as we have it today leaves us in doubt because of the condition of 
the text or because of apparent contradiction or something of the 
kind. Thus the realm of certainty gradually fades out into the 
uncertain and unknown just as it does in every other department 
of human knowledge. But the presence of some doubtful matters 
at the circumference of Bible teaching should not be allowed to 
throw any shadow over the great central region of unquestioned 
assurance and certitude. The Bible, even our present Bible, is a 
thoroughly reliable guide to the soul. In every case where it is 
followed, it brings the soul to Christ and leads it on in the Christian 
life and finally brings it home to heaven and God. 


RELIGION IN AN ERA OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


HUGO L. DRESSLER 
Buffalo, New York 


“tate is a growing conviction on the part of all except the 

unconvertible conservative, that society is either drifting or 
being steered into another social port. Both those who fervently 
fear revolution and those who passionately desire it, are beginning 
to realize that America has definitely entered the revolutionary 
field. There is little agreement in current thinking as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of social change. Social aims are hazy and methods 
of social attainment are largely undefined. Not everyone can say 
hopefully with General Smuts that “humanity has struck its tents 
and is once more on the march, a new adventure is beginning, 
perhaps, who knows, a new Renaissance.’’ Some are viewing the 
passing scene with utmost pessimism, agreeing with Oswald 
Spengler that democracy is doomed, and that anarchy must first 
appear on the scene to have its bloody fling before a capable and 
disciplined few again will rule the common rabble in a strong and 
effective state. They challenge the ideal of democracy, declaring 
that it is but a subterfuge in which those who actually exercise 
control are finding it increasingly difficult to maintain themselves 
in a position of power. When this control is in danger of collapse, 
some form of fascism will supplant the shell of democracy, thus 
inaugurating the downward plunge of society through communism 
to anarchy. Still others believe with Mr. Richberg that the path- 
way of social change will lead humanity toward Moscow, but come 
to an end somewhere between our present democracy and com- 
munism. The stopping place remains undetermined. 

Just where is the promised political land? No one actually 
knows. Social thinkers agree only upon the fact of a deeply rooted 
social change which is striking at the very foundations upon which 
society has built its institutions. The whole situation in the social 
field is charged with dynamite. Almost anything can happen. 
Whether wishing it or not, the church will be inseparably involved 


in this social alteration. 
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In the political field there are at least three possibilities before 
us. Violent revolution may come, ruthlessly destroying our pres- 
ent institutions. Another alternative is the temporary return of 
what has termed “normalcy,” in which period our institutions will 
persist. The third possibility is that America will definitely seek 
by parliamentary means to advance society toward a new and a 
more just social order. These are the possibilities which concern 
the church today. What will happen to the church in any one of 
these eventualities? And again, what will the church do under 
any political situation that may arise? If society is on the move 
and men are actually striving for social justice, or if it is on the 
downgrade and men are merely interested in class privilege, the 
church cannot afford to be indifferent and silent. Both the hazards 
and the opportunities which inhere in revolutionary change must 
be appraised candidly, and the church must be quite as ready to 
bear the cross as to make her contribution to society. 


if 


SOCIAL ADVANCE BY VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


What happens to the church in times of violent revolution? 
And why? It is well to question thus, because there are not a few 
who earnestly believe with Reinhold Niebuhr that violence is the 
only means by which a better social order can be attained. It is cer- 
tainly not clear in just what way any Christian can harmonize a 
program of violence with Jesus’ program of nonresistance to evil. 
Perhaps those who condone the use of violence are ready to 
exchange every weapon of the spiritual armory for the weapons 
of beastly human slaughter in their effort to attain a more just 
social order. It is not clear, however, that any religion of force 
can ever produce a race of men spiritually and politically free. 
Force will always be repugnant to any soul set free by the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. Force nailed Jesus to the cross, produced the 
martyrs, stoned the prophets, and today curses the world with 
unchristian and inhuman oppression. It is even conceivable that 
the church will eventually, no matter how regretfully, decide to 
countenance the use of force. But if it does this, every vestige 
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of true religion will be obliterated within it. Entering the battle 
with the weapons of the world may win for society some kind of 
world, but not a world of love, justice and brotherhood of which 
so many dream. It will be a world of regimented souls, politically, 
religiously, and economically bound. Wherever society moves, 
it should strive to go on its own volition, undriven, unherded, and 
spiritually unbound. 

A comparatively undisturbed American church has been able 
to witness in current history what violent revolution can, in a 
given circumstance, do to organized religion. It has been cus- 
tomary to include without question the one hundred and ten million 
Russian Christians in the statistics with summarize world Chris- 
tianity. Twenty years ago not even a Tolstoi could convince us 
that there was any force in all the world powerful enough to 
destroy the great Russian church. Since that time we have seen 
the Russian church pass through her baptism of fire and today we 
view the result with mingled feelings of consternation and awe. 
Hopeful reports of a decimated church’s carrying on in spite of 
severe persecution do not alter the fact that the new political regime 
has repudiated religion and considers its battle against God and 
the clerics as won. 

There must be a reason for this repudiation of the church. 
Prior to the revolution the Russian clergy were honored, respected 
and patronized by men of wealth and distinction. They were 
everywhere in evidence. They came before the people in their 
silken robes, carrying their costly icons, blessing the Tsar’s court, 
the merchant’s store, the industrialist’s factory, the peasant’s field, 
as if by some medieval magic to perpetuate the blessings of Deity 
upon a society that was fundamentally unjust. While receiving 
the good things that society had to offer, they were content to leave 
social betterment in the hands of discredited radicals and fanatics. 
All the while, the great majority of Russian people lived in a state 
of ignorance, poverty, and servitude. The proletarian and his 
children’s children had been condemned by both church and state 
to a life of unequal opportunity and beastly oppression. Clerics 
united with statesmen to condone the prison camp, to wink at the 
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espionage system, and to harbor within their souls a false religious 
philosophy which called all this the will of God. 

Shameful disregard for the rights of suffering humanity 
stores up in the spirits of the oppressed a terrible hatred to be un- 
leashed in the days of revolution. There is little wonder that the 
outraged of Russian society snarled their hatred for prince and 
cleric, awaited their hour of destiny, and struck what was intended 
to be a death blow to the state-supported church and the church-sup- 
ported state. When love has fled, the soul is dead. A church 
that could not lift up its voice in heartfelt sympathy for the woes 
of the common man was loveless and was dead on its feet, no 
matter how imposing its outward show of vigorous life. Stark 
social injustices made little impression upon the church as an insti- 
tution, because she had chosen to cast her destiny into the mold of 
the existing social order. 

No true Christian can forget the horrors of that bloody 
slaughter accompanying the days of revolution and continuing to 
the present time. Who can forget the new harvest of martyrs who 
faithfully bore the cross for the sake of their faith? It would 
be manifestly unfair to excuse the murder of those thousands of 
loyal souls and give a clean bill of health to the Soviet. A sad 
situation might arise for the church in America, however, if she 
were unable to discern the underlying cause for the rejection of the 
Russian church. Revolutionary society rejected the church because 
that church was interested in itself as an institution rather than in 
itself as a servant of God and of man. Its tragedy is an almost 
perfect illustration of Jesus’ words, “For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it.” Perhaps in his innermost soul, many a Russian 
cleric was moved to say with Shakespeare’s Cardinal Wolsey, “Had 
I but serv’d my God with half the zeal I serv’d my king, he would 
not in mine age have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

God would ever have made those priests into the prophets of 
a new and more Christian social order. But this business of being 
a prophet is always filled with danger. The cross is ever just 
around the corner. For the Russian church it loomed in the form 
of the prison camp with its pestilence, starvation and death. Con- 
fronted with the challenging duties of prophecy and their attendant 
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cross, the church sought to avoid both eventualities, and in so 
doing lost both the church and the state it sought to preserve. All 
this happened to a communion which was the custodian of a Word 
from ancient Palestine, telling of a group of priestly men who 
sought to save their place and their nation by nailing Jesus to a 
cross, and by doing it, lost all. 

If organized religion in any land seeks to save its institutional 
life rather than to save men from the evils of social and economic 
sin, it will lose its life, its hold on human hearts when revolutionary 
fires put it to the test. This seems to be the dictum to be gathered 
from the Russian tragedy. True religion will never condone the 
use of force, either to protect its own interests, or as a means of 
gaining social privilege on the part of any class. The pathway of 
love for God and fellowman is the only one to choose. Followers 
of Jesus do not succumb to the lures of power and position; do not 
risk their souls in the saving of their lives. They wish to remain 
true to their innermost light. 


II 


THE RETURN TO NORMALCY 


The second possibility may be stated thus: the progress of 
revolution may be stayed for a generation or more, and there may 
be a return of what has been called “normalcy” before the final 
solidifying of a new social order. In such a case, what policy will 
dominate the organized church? Will it again quickly forsake its 
social program and message and be content to live at peace with 
the existing order? There is a definite reason for asking this 
question. The answer is suggested from another page of recent 
church history. This time we shall look to Germany, the land 
of Luther and the cradle of the Protestant church. We are all 
familiar with the present trials of German Protestantism. We 
point with pride to the six thousand clergymen who have refused 
to bow the knee to a modern Baal of mad nationalism. We take 
courage in the fact that conservative churchmen have to date 
offered the only serious obstacle to Hitler’s drive for a totalitarian 
state. But we shall pause to ask whether there is any reason for 
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the plight of the German church to be found in her institutional 
disregard for a social application of the Gospel message. 

In its earliest beginnings the Lutheran movement was deeply 
concerned in religion’s obligation to society. It busied itself with 
the political, economic and social situations of that day. There 
was a strong protest against cruel exploitation in Luther’s fight 
against indulgences. God’s people were being robbed of their 
money and their souls in one and the same process. Luther said, 
“Money flies over the Alps as light as a feather.” As a loyal 
German he could not keep silence while his countrymen were being 
robbed and made the dupes of mercenary churchmen. His battle 
was decidedly more than a protest against false religious practice: 
it was a desire to free men, both spiritually and politically, from 
the evil results of that practice. . Luther’s interest centered in men, 
in human beings for whom Christ died. We find, also, an under- 
lying desire to achieve greater equality between class and class, in 
his denunciation of pope and priest, wicked rulers, literary charla- 
tans, and incompetent jurists. The peasants hailed Luther as the 
standard-bearer of their newborn hope for freedom and equality. 
Later this attitude changed into one of bitter hostility because 
Luther would not countenance bloody revolution. This proves, 
rather than disproves the great Reformer’s concern for the welfare 
of all society. Class warfare was not a part of his social ideal. 
He was confronted by the actuality of revolution and could not 
theorize or temporize. He sensed clearly that a true follower of 
Christ could not substitute hatred for love, madness for reason, 
and murder for mutual codperation. Like a true prophet, Luther 
was ready with his condemnation of revolutionary violence. 

Luther cannot be restricted to the domain of doctrinal the- 
ology. We all know that he was a theologian of the first order, 
and that he was a practical preacher who applied the truths of his 
gospel to the many vexing social problems of his day. He was 
interested primarily in human freedom and conceived this freedom 
to embrace man in his manifold social relationships, quite as much 
as it concerned his religious liberty. In fact, he seems never to 
have dissected man into his component parts, but to have viewed 
him as an organism in which religion was the motive power to 
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guide him into proper human relationships. Never did he refuse 
to lend the assistance of religious truth to the solution of social and 
political ills. 

The church of Luther’s name has followed more closely the 
conciliatory spirit of Melanchthon than the prophetic spirit of its 
founder. Luther once said of his companion’s work, “Ich kann 
nicht so sanft und leise treten.” Luther’s church, in subsequent 
years, learned much about the “sanft und leise’’ method of Melanch- 
thon. Peace was made with Caesar and the prophetic voice was 
bartered away for the favor and protection of the state. The 
doctrine of the separation of church and state was abused to such 
an extent that it became little more than an escape mechanism by 
which the church avoided its social task. It is true that the Ger- 
man church has erected some of the finest institutions of mercy 
in the world, but it is equally true that it has had little to say about 
the wickedness of the social order which produced so much of the 
human wreckage over which it has exercised loving care. 

Rightly interpreted, the doctrine of the separation of church 
and state could have exalted the church to the high position of 
Israel’s prophets, who from their vantage point of detached au- 
thority fearlessly denounced the sins of king and courtier, priest 
and people, calling upon all to deal justly in their social relation- 
ships, so that the returning favor of God might heal the land. 
Instead of seeking a similar position of prophetic power, the Ger- 
man church permitted her sphere of activity to be carefully defined 
and narrowly restricted to the spiritual field. The field of creative 
and corrective social effort belonged to the state. In this way the 
German church became a largely impotent social entity. 

Constant thinking in terms of a vast breach between the 
functions of church and state has made it difficult to think in terms 
of corporate sin. The church has often been more the product of 
the existing order than it really perceives. The church’s tradi- 
tional attitude toward the function of the state in social and political 
matters has made it almost impossible for it to comprehend its own 
social obligation to society. It has been easy to escape from the 
responsibility for social betterment by mentally shifting the bur- 
den of social progress entirely upon the state. Any doctrine, no 
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matter how true, if interpreted in such a way as to make the church 
subservient to the state in all matters of moral and social concern, 
can do no less than dry up the source springs of prophecy. The 
church automatically became the defender of, the existing order, 
a situation in which it was impossible either to render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, or unto God the things that are God’s. 

Organized religion owed her country an insistent message in 
which the superiority of the morality of the Sermon on the Mount 
stood out in vivid contrast to the morality of the existing social 
order. A prophetic church would have criticised roundly every 
false standard of life. An evil economic system so full of inequal- 
ity and injustice, a crushing militarism with its doctrine of brutal 
force, a suicidal nationalism with its attendant hatreds, should have 
been opposed courageously and with vigor. The church owed God 
an unobstructed channel for the outpouring of his saving grace, 
so that it might have been the instrument in his hands for the 
expression of Divine will as it concerned society asa unity. Under 
existing conditions, we plainly see that neither the obligation to 
God nor that to the state has been well fulfilled. Perhaps, in the 
providence of God, had the German church been more alert to her 
social and prophetic mission, it might have been spared the miseries 
and trials of the present hour. 

In our day there is not an inconsiderable number of people 
who desire a return to normalcy and think it is on the way. If it 
comes, does it mean that the church will again be content to leave 
the great moral and social questions remaining in the limbo of 
forgotten things? The German church did just that, and tragedy 
has been hounding her life. The American church, in many of 
its sectors, has been quite as subservient to the will of the state as 
was the German church. If Germany has sinned, then we likewise 
have sinned in having developed, not too few priests, but too few 
prophets, while maintaining peace with the powers that be. Nor- 
malcy can easily be construed as a great blessing from the hand 
of God, or as an evidence of divine favor bestowed upon us in 
recognition of the superior excellencies of our institutions. The 
cry of “peace, peace” is heard everywhere, and yet while social 
injustice lasts there is no peace. Normalcy often brings stagna- 
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tion in spiritual life and social thinking. If it comes it may cause 
the church rapidly to forget and forsake its social task. True 
religion should seek to steer men’s minds into a desire for some- 
thing better, rather than to dream of a return to prosperity of the 
old sort. It was a prosperity of unchristian and unsocial practices 
which harbor within themselves the germs of social collapse and 
death. Tragedy will surely come in the end to any church which 
misses its present opportunity to drive home the fact of social sin 
while the evils of the economic structure are so apparent to all. If 
the churches of America actually intend to attack the problem of 
applying the principles of the gospel to the moral and social condi- 
tions of our times, they will be wise to forget the fleshpots of this 
modern Egypt and begin to develop a vision of a society as Christ 
would have it to be. 

The social effort must be conceived in its perennial character. 
There will be no early advent of a social order so atune with the 
highest Christian morality as to preclude the proclamation of the 
gospel of love, brotherhood, and justice for all. Whatever comes, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, will not be a political 
utopia. There will always be a large place for the ministrations 
of Christian morality as a healing balm for society’s wounds. 
Religion in its truest sense cannot be construed as an agency 
whereby ecclesiastical institutions are preserved until the day of 
revolution is past and the days of political peace return once more. 
Religion has an eternal truth by which it can measure and condemn 
every sin in the political, economic, and social life of a nation. It 
never makes its peace with sin; never worships “the god of things 
as they are;” never joins hands in unholy union with any earthly 
institution. It stands on its own ground, dreams its own dreams, 
and fights its own battles with its own weapons. It recognizes the 
unending nature of its task, a warfare from which there is liter- 
ally no discharge. It is not interested in preserving institutional 
life only, but is interested in what can be done for the world of 
human beings for whom Christ died. Neither is it interested in 
immediate results. It has a God-given light which it must let 
shine: a light that Christ has enkindled and will pale only as we let 
Christ die within our souls. 
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Again we ask, back to normalcy? What sort of fruitage was 
produced by the institutions of society under which and by which 
we live? Religion is not concerned about the relative merits of a 
democratic form or a communistic form of governmental rule. It 
is anxious to apply the test of Jesus, “by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” to the social structure in which we live and to the individual 
selves who are the product of that order. We cannot face the test 
of Jesus with candor if we are not determined to go forward to 
something better in the social field. Looking backward, we find 
that America, not one whit less than other nations, has been able 
to count upon the aid of the church in bestowing blessing upon her 
armaments, in raising her conscriptive army, in spreading her 
lying propaganda, and in praying for perpetual peace while she 
prepares avidly for war. In times of peace the prophetic voice 
has been pathetically feeble within the church. How few prophets 
arose in those normal days to declare with profound conviction and 
in terms that all could understand, that the society in which we 
were cradled, reared and protected, was a pagan order, cruel, unjust 
and unchristian to the very core, a society not at all unlike the one 
which nailed Jesus to the cross! All too often has organized 
religion appeared as the defender of things as they are, failing to 
state with prophetic fervor the necessity of a faithful allegiance 
to a just and loving God who alone can tell us of things as they 
ought to be. The old order has been defended in spite of its cruel 
inhumanities, its poverty in the midst of plenty, its dehumanized 
and dollar centered economy, and its barbaric industrialism, and 
has been called the finest and the best social order that mankind 
has ever produced. 

The days in ancient Israel were normal when Amos prophe- 
sied. Church and state enjoyed peace and prosperity. Both 
institutions were soundly entrenched behind the material blessings 
a prosperous society has to offer. The priests were defenders of 
king and country and the people were outwardly observant of the 
ritualistic requirements of their religion. Under this apparent 
national well-being Amos saw both a false religion and an unjust 
state. The pious utterances of the people were not in accord with 
that true religion which declares itself openly in just and merciful 
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dealing with one’s fellowman. The idle rich reclined on their 
couches of ivory and gold, ate the fat of the land, and thought noth- 
ing of selling the poor into slavery for the price of a pair of shoes. 
Money and personal ease were of more value than men, a sin multi- 
plied conspicuously in our present society. The great prophet of 
justice exemplifies the need for prophetic preaching even in the days 
of social equilibrium, perhaps especially then, because that society 
which has lost the power to criticise and cleanse itself is on the road 
to death. True religion supplies the vision by which society can 
orientate itself toward the rising of a new day of justice and 
brotherhood. It makes a self-satisfied and complacent society dis- 
satisfied with itself. It enlists the wills of earnest men and women 
in the never ceasing warfare against those evils which prevent the 
coming of the kingdom of God into the hearts and lives of men. 


III 


SOCIAL ADVANCE BY PEACEFUL AND PARLIAMENTARY MEANS 


Complete alteration of our social and economic machinery, 
either for better or for worse, seems inevitable. A new day is 
about to arise. Whether its dawning will be resplendent with love 
and hope for suffering humanity or dark with the clouds of class 
warfare, racial hatreds, international and industrial strife, it is too 
early to prophesy. It is, however, a propitious time in which the 
church may strive for a peaceful advance of society toward a civili- 
zation in which the Christian principles of love and brotherhood 
will predominate. The church ought definitely to choose between 
the three political alternatives, violent revolution, a return to the 
evils of the old normalcy, and a conscious striving for a better 
social order by peaceful and parliamentary means. The church 
should leave no doubts in the minds of men within and without the 
pale of Christianity as to her choice of method for the attainment 
of a new and a more just social order. Violent revolution, in 
which society will lose much that is good in our present democracy, 
is so foreign to the Christian spirit and method that there will be 
few Christians who choose it. A larger number, perhaps, would 
choose a return to the normalcy of the old order, to a sort of 
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patched up old social machine which would serve society tempo- 
rarily; but this cowardly retreat to the breastworks of social inac- 
tivity cannot appeal to those who hold in high esteem the finer 
traditions of vital Christianity. Only timid souls that are filled 
with fear at the thought of any deeply rooted social change would 
choose it. The choice of consciously assuming the battle for social 
justice and economic security alone seems to be the worthy one. 

The third political possibility has moved beyond the stage of 
dim hope. Political pronouncements of the leading statesmen of 
both major political parties sound like the utterances of the social- 
ists of yesterday. Political aspirants have rightly sensed the 
temper of the American people who are demanding in ever increas- 
ing numbers a place of security and of opportunity within the 
coming social order. Social legislation of a far-reaching character 
is even now in the making. Henry A. Wallace, secretary of agri- 
culture in the President’s cabinet, is certain that a momentous 
movement is even now in the making that will result within the 
next thirty years in an altered society and a changed world. The 
accuracy of his prediction in respect to the time of attainment is 
not important. The significant fact is that among a host of time- 
serving, patronage grabbing politicians, is to be found a group of 
serious statesmen who have found the basis for their social efforts 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets and in the teachings of 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. America has cause for hope and the 
church has reason to be grateful to God just so long as we are in 
possession of statesmen who have been influenced to social striving 
by the Word of God which we reverence and hold dear. 

Mr. Wallace lays a challenge at the door of the church in the 
following words: “Ts our spiritual life today awake to the need for 
social justice, and have we souls rich enough to endure abundance? 
Ido not know. That is the challenge of the church today.” He 
is certain that government will be able to produce the machinery 
necessary to usher in the new social era if only the church is able 
to interpret the spirit and meaning of the old prophecies and of the 
Sermon on the Mount in such a convincing way as to enlist the wills 
of men in the struggle for a new social order. Consciously or 
unconsciously, he has placed the heavier burden upon the shoulders 
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of the Christian church. The church has long since accepted his 
challenge. It has known for ages that a better society cannot be 
built without better men to build it, and has recognized her task to 
be the making of better men by bringing them into fellowship with 
God through Jesus Christ. However, the church has reason to be 
wary of any and every political expedient. It has learned that 
laws cannot be enforced except they be supported by a large ma- 
jority of a nation’s citizenry, and that it is one thing to feel the 
thrill of a noble social ideal and quite another thing to attain it. 
Social vision has not been lacking to the custodians of the oracles 
of God, but social effort has often lagged behind the glory of the 
vision that God gave through his prophets. Nor has there been 
a dearth of social hopes within secular groups. Never have more 
theories of government, more cures for society’s diseases, and more 
political panaceas been offered than at the present time. The 
church, possessing a heritage both of noble social vision and of 
cruelly blasted social hopes, will not easily make the mistake of 
believing that social reconstruction can rapidly be won merely 
because the mind of man has been able to conceive a captivating 
social ideal. 

Two thousand five hundred years separate the present day 
from the day in which Isaiah prophesied of a warless world, a 
commonwealth of nations of the world, and of an economic order 
in which each man, however humble, was insured his “own vine 
and his own fig tree.”’ The passing of the centuries finds the 
church of Christ still in the midst of a pagan world order. The 
nations of the world continue to scorn cooperative effort and have 
arrayed themselves into hostile armed camps. They have erected 
an altar of intense nationalism at which they urge us all to worship 
with fervor. They cling to economic systems which insure security 
to the few rather than to the many and foster inhuman strife and 
cruel oppression. Nothing of a social nature in all that Isaiah 
prophesied has ever been accomplished either by the Jewish state 
or by the nations of Christendom. Our present civilization does 
not possess a sufficient number of noble souls to make wars impos- 
sible and to usher in the day of international goodwill and coodper- 
ation. Nor has the present world been able to achieve economic 
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security for even a small percentage of men. However, Isaiah’s 
vision of social peace is shining more brightly today than ever 
before. Social sin is being recognized more clearly and notable 
efforts are being made toward the establishment of social well- 
being. The church is well aware that even more than another two 
thousand five hundred years may have to pass by before humanity 
attains in actual social fact the implied blessings of Isaiah’s vision. 
Without apology, it has made Isaiah’s vision its own. Never again 
can Christian people be satisfied to let social sin run riot in an 
unchallenged existence. Isaiah’s unfulfilled prophecy is both the 
beacon and the burden of the church’s present social effort. 

The Roman Catholic communion, with a papal encyclical to 
give courage and direction, has entered the social fray with a 
definite program and clear-cut political objectives. To date their 
economic and political pronouncements have been mainly conserva- 
tive in character. They believe in the sanctity of private property, 
in the capitalistic system with a thorough cleansing, and in the use 
of political means for gaining their social and economic ends. 
Communism and socialism have been avidly condemned. For a 
time it seemed hopeful that a prophetic voice would emanate from 
this oldest of all Christian communions. About a year ago Rev. 
Coughlin cried “Roosevelt or ruin,’ and today he announces a 
League for Social Justice which will conduct in Washington a 
lobby in the interests of the common people. In the first instance, 
he linked his church with the insecure destinies of a political party. 
In the second instance, he threw the weight of his church’s influ- 
ence behind a movement that comes dangerously close to class war- 
fare. Just who are the common people? For what purposes will 
their lobby be conducted? And by whom will this lobby be guided? 
It is extremely doubtful whether a truly prophetic voice will be 
heard in any communion which does not have the interest of all 
humanity at heart. 

In contrast to this method, the slower and often almost exas- 
perating method of honest inquiry, patient education and faithful 
evangelism, has the advantage of freeing the church from all class 
and party alliances and permitting it to stand on its own convic- 
tions. The moment any communion links itself with a political 
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party, or creates a political party of its own, or gives itself over to 
the propagation of some doubtful political expedient, it has com- 
promised its mission, forsaken its spiritual weapons, and exchanged 
its natural heritage of authoritative prophecy for a mess of politi- 
cal pottage. The Centrum of the old German state was not more 
adept in producing social prophets than the state-supported Protes- 
tant church. Whenever the church trusts its destinies to the fickle- 
ness of political opportunism and the vagaries of swiftly shifting 
political expediency, its days of prophecy in the name of the Lord 
are over. 

It would be unworthy of the church of Jesus Christ to keep a 
political ear to the ground in an effort to determine what course 
the political activity the world will choose, in the hope of adjusting 
its life and message in accordance with the trend of affairs. The 
church must aspire to be God’s prophet of social truth and to pro- 
claim in joyous terms the hopes for human betterment that are the 
heritage of the Jewish-Christian tradition and faith. It must 
declare simply and fervently all that God reveals in his Word con- 
cerning man’s hopes for the coming of the Kingdom to earth. To 
be true to the highest Christian tradition, the church must state 
its social aims clearly, define definitely the method of social attain- 
ment, and be ready to bear the cross if need be in defense of its 
position. In the event of violent revolution, of a return to nor- 
malcy, of a conscious striving for a better social order, the church 
must in every case proclaim the abundant life of which Christ 
speaks so fervently and tell the good news of the gospel which has 
a promise for the life which now is, quite as much as one for the 
life which is yet to come. 


IV 


THE CHURCH AND THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 


The church will view the present opportunity of assisting 
America in steering the processes of revolution into peaceful chan- 
nels as a God-given one. Social thinkers of every communion 
are making efforts to arouse their fellow Christians to the neces- 
sity of thinking and serving in social terms. To develop the social 
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mind, to strengthen the prophetic social message, and to stimulate 
a witnessing life is the church’s worthy goal. Christendom is 
arising to demand an intelligent clergy and a devoted laity to grap- 
ple with the social problems of our day in an endeavor to bring 
about social change by an application of the principles of the gospel 
to the rehabilitation of the social order. The attainment of a 
socially alert constituency demands an intelligent knowledge of 
social pathology and the possession of sufficient spiritual courage 
fearlessly to diagnose the disease and patiently to seek the remedy. 
All social striving should be the inseparable part of the warp and 
woof of the church’s faith and life. It ought to spring naturally 
out of Christ-filled hearts and be motivated by a burning love for 
imperishable souls. Men should neither found their effort in the 
emotion of fear, nor should they let fear dampen their ardour for 
the social task. Out of Christ-filled lives alone can proceed the 
power to rebuild a sin-cursed world. 

In deepest humility we should remind ourselves constantly 
that little more than a beginning of social effort has been made by 
large sectors of the Christian church. Before a critical and con- 
structive application of the gospel truth is effective, a sort of revo- 
lution in our attitudes to social Christianity will have to occur 
within our Lutheran communion. Minds must be filled with social 
facts, wills must be enlisted for the battle for social justice, and 
hearts must be set on fire with love for God and concern for 
humanity's weal. The demands of the church are both proper 
and essential, but the attainment of a socially alert communion 
will involve much patience and persistent effort. Many of our 
clergy are less than lukewarm toward the preaching of a social 
gospel of any sort; in fact, our traditional attitudes toward all 
social preaching have been in the main antagonistic. Splendid 
outlines of program, aims, and method have been placed before 
our constituency but we must not be deceived into believing that 
we have won the battle just because things have found their way 
into print. It is no time to boast that we are the first communion 
organized from top to bottom for the performance of the social 
task. Years of striving in the fields of education, evangelism, and 
prophetic preaching lie before us before we can even think of such 
an unholy thing as boasting. 
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One of the greatest helps toward a socially alert communion 
is truly prophetic pulpit. In all fairness to those who will find it 
difficult to preach a social gospel, it must be said that the propo- 
nents of the social gospel have often presented their cause in the 
framework of a theology that is hostile to much that we hold essen- 
tial to our Lutheran faith. Lutheran Christians could not in all 
sincerity accept a gospel that denied the divinity of Christ, the 
doctrine of the substitutionary atonement, and called the cross of 
Christ a purely human achievement, although it was of the highest 
order. If, to be able to preach a social gospel, we must first recon- 
struct our theology, then little social preaching will be done in the 
Lutheran church. In our aversion to the antagonistic theology 
of the social gospel, we have, however, ruled out of our thought 
and life much that is thoroughly Christian and therefore good. 
Sometimes it is possible to start with vastly divergent theological 
bases, independently build our theologies, and yet in the final 
analysis, to reach the same social conclusions. This, we feel cer- 
tain, has often been the case with Lutheran thought and the thought 
of social thinkers. There is possible a prophetic message of social 
truth which needs not be divorced from conservative theology and 
Christian method. It would be well to follow, in respect to our 
social findings, St. Paul’s injunction to “prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” 

Of all political alternatives, the church will assuredly choose 
the one which has within it a forward social look and a method 
of peaceful procedure in attaining social goals. The world may 
choose another method, but the church must make her choice and 
be ready to proclaim and defend it in the midst of all political 
situations. The church, in its truest sense, always draws its mes- 
sage and life from God, and its choices are never determined by 
the course of political events. The church of Jesus Christ did not 
choose the World War as a means for bringing perpetual peace to 
the nations, and in its better self never believed that it would. But 
the church was forced to live through that war, coming out of it 
marred and scarred, and with little true religion left in many a 
pulpit and in many a churchman’s heart. The absolute horror of 
a subservient faith which crumbles in the hour of trial is written 
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large upon that page of the church’s history. Has the church 
forgotten, and will it again, if political fortunes lead men to employ 
force to attain social ends, fold up its tents and silently forsake the 
battle for social justice? Or will it continue, in the event of temp- 
tation, to aspire for prophetic power and to stand for social justice? 
Unless the church is made of sterner stuff than has often been 
evident, the answer is plain. It is to be hoped that the present 
struggle for a release of God’s power toward the social betterment 
of mankind will assume the characteristics of a mighty crusade 
that will last through ages of time. 

It is ever true that without vision a people perishes. It is 
equally true that in the glory of a vision a nation can live an 
inspired life for generations of time. In the social hopes of the 
Messianic kingdom the Jewish nation has lived and struggled for 
centuries. Zionism is but the modern expression of Judaism’s 
social vision. Likewise, the Christian church, with the whole 
world as its goal, will continue to live until the end of time in the 
glory of the vision of the kingdom of God. To the true church of 
Jesus Christ, immediate results are not important; truth alone is 
vital. The church has caught a vision by the Word and the Spirit 
of God of social relationships as God would have them to be, and 
can, we sincerely trust, never again be satisfied with things as they 
are. The church needs not concern itself about the politically 
expedient and practical; it concerns itself about the will of the 
Eternal God. While proclaiming and striving to live out God’s 
social will, Christians may dare to hope that, in some little measure 
due to the social efforts of our communions in the present time, 
some day in the dim and distant future, somewhere upon the face 
of the earth, there may be born a race of men whose God is the 
Lord and to whom Jesus Christ is All in All. 


Phi REPRESENTATIVE’ -LUTHERAN “PERIODICAL 
PRESS*AND“SEAVERY; 4831-1860 


ROBERT FORTEN BAUGH 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


STUDY of official attitudes of the several Lutheran synods 

and the General Synod, 1830-1860, shows very clearly that the 
church as a whole did not formally and authoritatively deliver 
itself on the subject of slavery nor did it seek to force a consensus 
of opinion. The very nature of the Lutheran church of that day 
in America made this impossible. It was not a united organiza- 
tion. In the second place, it had no desire so to do, since it was 
always questionable, among Lutherans, whether such a subject as 
slavery had a proper right to the attention of the church, as an 


ecclesiastical body.” The purpose of the present study is to deter- 


mine in how far the representative Lutheran periodical press, in 
the same period, supported the attitudes of the official bodies; for 
such a vehicle of expression was also important in illustrating the 
influence of the church on this vexed question. 

The only Lutheran church paper which can be said to have 
had a relatively nation-wide circulation for the greater part of the 
period under consideration was the Lutheran Observer. This was 
begun in Baltimore in 1831 as a biweekly and continued for the 
greater part of the period of interest here as a weekly publication 
under the ownership and editorship of the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz. 
It was always published in the English language. Other papers 
there were, for longer or shorter parts of this period, in several 
languages, but every one of these was circulated only for a small 
part of the time of the period, or only in a restricted area, and so 
was read only by a very limited body of persons. 

It will be of first interest, then, to study the attitude and posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Observer on the slavery question. Its first 
mention of slavery, but without comment, was in Vol. 2:103, Feb. 


1 This whole subject is dealt with in the writer’s article, “American Lutheran 
Synods and Slavery, 1830-60,” in The Journal of Religion, Jan. 1933. 
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1, 1833, in which notice is given of the circulation of memorials 
in Virginia, praying the Legislature to abolish slavery. In Vol. 
2:104, Feb. 1, 1833, in commenting upon the interments in Balti- 
more from Jan. 1, 1832, to Jan. 1, 1833, the editor notices a dispro- 
portion of deaths of free black people. This is accounted for, he 
says, by those who live in slave states as showing the incomparably 
better condition of slaves than of free negroes. He asks, “Where 
would be the humanity of manumitting slaves, without making 
provisions for their subsistence or of sending them to Liberia?” 

In 1833 a reorganization of the paper took place and the Rev. 
John G. Morris who had been editor gave way to Benjamin Kurtz 
who continued in that position until 1858. At the reorganization 
a new series was begun, the size of the sheet was enlarged, etc. 
The new editor’s first comment on slavery is in Vol. 1 (N. S.) :59, 
Oct. 19, 1833. ‘In our efforts to emancipate another section of 
the country from slavery, we forget to emancipate ourselves from 
the many and various kinds of slavery which keeps (sic) us in 
bondage,’’.e. g. slavery to parties, to fashions, etc. 

It may be supposed from these brief notes that the Observer 
was not sympathetic to Abolitionism which was then beginning 
to be popularized throughout the North. Yet recognition of cer- 
tain undesirable features of the slave system was made and the 
paper regularly and without ceasing supported the idea of Coloni- 
zation. The first evidence of this support is found in Vol. 1 
(N. S.): 266, May 9, 1834, when a meeting of the Maryland Col- 
onization Society in May, 1834, was reported. It is explained that 
this society presents claims different from those of the American 
Colonization Society. The former aims only at the transportation 
of free people of color from the State of Maryland, believing that 
for every freeman transplanted thus to Africa, a manumitted slave 
will supply his place in this country. The Managers of the Society 
are quoted as saying that they “look forward to the extirpation of 
slavery in Maryland, by gradual efforts addressed to the under- 
standing and experience of the people of the state.” Those opposed 
to the plan of the American Colonization Society have here an 
opportunity to “exercise their benevolence in behalf of our colored 
population in a manner more congenial with their views.” The 
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editor expresses himself as fully convinced of the wildness, the 
folly and the madness of the plans of those who are usually called 
“Abolitionists,” and verily believes “that they are most seriously 
injuring the cause of the colored people in this country, and will 
be found at last to have been among their worst and most danger- 
ous enemies.” He continues, “Would to God, that northern aboli- 
tionists could see this deeply interesting and awfully important 
subject in its true light and learn to understand better the true 
interests of Africa’s enslaved children and of our own beloved 
country. We can not doubt the sincerity of their motives, but we 
are perfectly satisfied of the absurdity of their scheme.” 

Shortly thereafter a report of the first annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society is given Vol. 1 (N. S.) :277, May 
6, 1834. The editor professes to know nothing of the objects of 
the society more than is designated by its name, and has not been 
able to obtain information respecting the means by which it con- 
templates effecting its purposes. But “we are unwilling to believe 
that any considerable number of its members are desirous that the 
sacred compact which binds together the several States of this 
Union, shall be violated, and that our country should be deluged 
in blood, and we do not know that the Society is endeavouring to 
influence those who alone have the right and power to abolish 
slavery.”’ 

In a later issue (Vol. 2:48, Nov. 14, 1834) reference is made 
to a notice in the Augusta, Maine, papers of an anti-slavery con- 
vention which was addressed by an itinerant, one Thompson, in 
language so indecent and vituperative that a meeting of citizens 
was convoked and the “impertinent intruder” requested to leave 
town, which he did. Ina later issue of the same volume (p. 207, 
Aug. 21, 1835) condemnation of the action of fifty students at 
Phillip’s Academy, Andover, who left school because the Principal 
refused to allow them to form an Anti-Slavery Society is made and 
the Principal is praised for “the judicious and manly stand he has 
taken.” It would be more in character if “those Andover boys 
would attend to the books....” 

It seems fair to say that the Observer while opposed to the 
methods and purposes of the Abolitionists was not an apologist for 
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slavery and indeed appeared to look forward to the time when 
slavery should not exist. However, as the Anti-Slavery Crusade 
proceeded, and as the matter began to be agitated in the churches, 
it is not surprising that it should be criticised for its moderate 
position. The editor was soon to learn that it was well-nigh 
impossible to be silent on a question which was being so generally 
discussed and that when he spoke he was bound to offend in one 
quarter or another. In Vol. 3:115, Mar. 11, 1836, under the title 
of “Abolitionism,”’ he makes a caustic criticism of a writer from 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y., who in a letter, dated Feb. 22, 1836, 
“declaims in unmeasured terms against slavery ; informs us that the 
subject ‘is occupying the attention of the Christians of the Lutheran 
Church in New York,’ etc.” He is further vexed that, under the 
existing postal regulations, it cost him 25 cents to read the unwel- 
come letter, and says that it is against his policy to publish unsigned 
articles and that he had adopted a uniform course not to meddle 
with the “vext question” of slavery. He asks, “Have you yet to 
learn that you could not have devised a more certain and speedy 
scheme to destroy the Lutheran Observer, and introduce conten- 
tion, controversy, schism, and a train of other lamentable evils into 
the Lutheran Church than by breaking ground on this agitating 
subject through the medium of our columns?” Notice is also taken 
of another letter, from Albany, N. Y.—postage 1834 cents to be 
paid—to which this tribute is offered: ‘““We are acquainted with 
slave-holders who would consider it unworthy of their character 
to treat us thus. What a rare jewel is consistency!’ 

Several weeks later in an address, ‘“T'o Correspondents,” (Vol. 
3:139, Apr. 21, 1836) the editor acknowledges a letter from 
“North East” in which he thinks the correct view is taken but 
which he declines to publish, explaining, “Thus far we have suc- 
seeded in avoiding a discussion of the abolition question, and 
believing that such a discussion in our paper at this time would be 
exceedingly injudicious,”’ he is satisfied that his purpose is correct. 
“We repeat, therefore, that neither the ‘sublime merits of slavery,’ 
nor the idle fancies of immediate abolitionists can be investigated 


through the medium of our paper at the present extremely sensi- 
tive and agitated. juncture.” 
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This position is maintained for a time during which resolu- 
tions of presbyteries in Kentucky which were not favorable to 
emancipation are noticed (Vol. 3:156, May 20, 1836), as is the 
release of two slaves in a court in Boston, this latter with evident 
displeasure (Vol. 3:203, Aug. 12, 1836). Approving notice is 
given to the support accorded to the American Colonization Society 
by Southerners (Vol. 4:114, Mar. 10, 1837) and mention is made 
of a Fourth of July celebration by the Maryland State Colonization 
Society which shows that the Lutheran clergy in Baltimore support 
that Society (Vol. 4:175, June 23, 1837). 

Immediately thereafter follows notice of the establishment of 
the Franckean Synod, which was later to be so well known for its 
anti-slavery expressions, in which connection it is said (Vol. 4:179, 
June 30, 1837), “The resolutions (four in number) of this Synod 
on American Slavery, passed unanimously, we do not think it 
expedient to admit into our columns, because they appear to us to 
be irrelevant and calculated, under existing circumstances, to be 
productive of more evil than good.” But the editor nevertheless 
bids the new synod “God-speed,”’ and sincerely wishes it success. 

He continues to be concerned over the effect upon his paper 
of the injection of the question of slavery and goes at length into 
the subject in an editorial on “Neutrality” (Vol. 4:195, July 28, 
1837). He says that he has studied to be conscientiously neutral 
on questions “not essential and on which we knew a conflict of 
opinion to prevail in the Lutheran Church.” This is done so as 
to serve the whole church, of which he needs the patronage, and 
so as not to offend any “by advocating or condemning measures 
of subordinate importance.’’ He has been successful to this time 
but his “hitherto approved neutrality is doomed to become the 
ground of opposition.” Some brethren in the North who espoused 
the cause of Abolition can no longer support the paper although 
it is a good servant of the interests of their own church. The 
“New York Evangelist’’ is about to be circulated in one section of 
the Lutheran church, just because it “is an uncompromising Aboli- 
tion paper.” This is done for a single consideration—Abolition— 
and not because the Observer has opposed Abolition but because it 
has not enlisted under its banner. Will the Lutheran church sus- 
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tain them? If so, Lutheranism must sit lightly upon them for this 
is a presbyterian sheet of the wltra New School which, while excel- 
lent in many respects, has been the vehicle of attacks upon Lutheran 
ministers, etc. “As well might our brethren in the SOUTH take 
umbrage and declare war against our humble sheet because we 
have not identified ourselves with them in resisting Abolition; for 
they are for the most part as decidedly opposed to it as Northeners 
are in its favor, etc.” But the Southerners have been content 
with neutrality, and have been sturdy in their support. “The 
chivalry of the South” is not a meaningless phrase. 

Perhaps, the editor continues, he is more concerned about 
Lutheran Abolitionists than he ought to be and he shall rejoice to 
find himself mistaken. But let them count the cost and decide 
whether the possible good that may result will counterbalance the 
inevitable evil. Let them be careful how they oppose the progress 
of the church in opposing the paper on such grounds. Let them 
seek to do good in matters manifestly legitimate and unexception- 
able and not throw away strength on objects of doubtful character. 
“In all these remarks we wish not to offend a single one of our 
brethren . ..; we wish not to be understood as advocating or oppos- 
ing the question; having heretofore been neutral, we intend to 
continue so until we can see clearly that a different course is the 
path of duty.’’ He has already, he says, received orders to dis- 
continue and supposes that these presage a “‘collapse.”” But he 
will not sacrifice principle! He takes comfort from the thought 
that possibly the substitution of a Presbyterian for a Lutheran 
paper will increase the latter’s circulation. ‘Our brethren in the 
North are not all abolitionists, and we even doubt whether those 
constituting the “Franckean Synod,’ will all prove so regardless of 
their ecclesiastical peculiarities, as to sanction the measure which 
elicited these remarks.” He believes that the South and other 
sections of the church will double efforts to build what these pull 
down. 

A further declaration of neutrality was made in an editorial, 
“Abolition,” (Vol. 4:199, Aug. 4, 1837) in which the editor says 
that several communications have reached him from various parts 
of the church which are rejected for publication for the reason 
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that he has made the oft-repeated declaration to maintain neutrality 
on this question and accordingly will not allow its discussion in his 
columns by others. Some of the correspondents complain that he 
has not complied with his declaration which, though he is not 
conscious of having designedly violated it, he admits might be 
true since it is difficult not to show bias when speaking on any 
excitable subject upon which one has made up his mind. So, “We 
have therefore determined that in future the question of abolition 
shall not even be mentioned in our columns in any connection what- 
ever. Once for all then we say to our correspondents, “hands off.’ ” 

This resolution of the editor, while generally observed for 
some years, was not strictly followed, at least in the letter. In 
Vol. 5:54 (Nov. 24, 1837), the murder of Lovejoy is condemned 
and it is said, “We have (we cannot forbear stating it on this 
occasion) but little feeling in common with abolitionists, but we 
tell all anti-abolitionists, that they are far from serving their 
cause by such acts of bloody ferocity, etc.” 

In Vol. 7:No. 40 (June 5, 1840), in conformity with its 
general position of opposition to the Slave Trade, an article is 
quoted setting forth the evils of this practice, while in Vol. 9:No. 
32 (Apr. 8, 1842) a notice of the breaking-up of an Anti-Slavery 
meeting is given, in connection with which it is said, “Such inter- 
ruptions are disgraceful to those who are engaged and only help 
the cause they are designed to oppose.” Again in Vol. II:No. 1 
(Sept. 8, 1843) the remarks of an Englishman with respect to 
slavery in America are quoted with apparent approval when, 
acknowledging the situation to be bad, he says, “the question of 
slavery in America is one of the most difficult and sorest which can 
be conceived, and it ought not to be touched by a rude, rash, and 
ignorant hand.” 

Later in the same volume (No. 32, Apr. 12, 1844), notice is 
taken of the fact that William Lloyd Garrison was then working 
for the abolition of capital punishment. This is given to show 
what this “notorious” individual has come to. The question is 
raised, What will he be up to next? In Nos. 38 and 39 (May 24 
and 31, 1844) of the same volume notices are given to the question 
of the Methodist church and Slavery, with another giving a quo- 
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tation strongly condemning the Slave Trade. In Vol. 11:No. 44 
(July 5, 1844), there is an editorial on the Methodist Episcopal 
church in which the editor says that he had expected a division 
because of the size of the body. Shall there be a Southern and a 
Northern General Conference? In a Southern slavery would be 
tolerated; in a Northern, which has already repudiated it, it will 
become more obnoxious. The editorial continues: “We honestly 
believe that our Southern brethren have unintentionally contributed 
more to produce this anti-slavery sentiment than the Abolitionists. 
The latter by their intemperate and radical proceedings, have 
clearly abridged the rights of the poor slave, riveted the chains of 
his bondage, awakened a deep sympathy in thousands of Northern 
bosoms in behalf of the honest slave-holder. But the uncompro- 
mising spirit of the South, and especially the harsh and lynching 
treatment received by some deluded abolitionists, and the high and 
untenable ground assumed by leading Southern statesmen, such 
for instance as Mr. McDufhe, have tended to neutralize that sym- 
pathy and greatly increase the number of anti-slavery men. Had 
the South permitted the North to carry on war against and annihi- 
late ultra abolitionism; or had they been less violent, things had 
not reached their present crisis.—But this is delicate ground; we 
did not intend to enter upon it when we commenced and as our 
policy has ever been not to take sides on this vexed question, we 
forbear.” 

Further avowal of intention to remain neutral on the vexing 
question is made by the editor in Vol. 12:No. 16 (Dec. 20, 1844): 
“Slavery—Some of our subscribers in the North and West main- 
tain, that we must be an advocate of slavery and in all probability, 
a slaveholder, and have abused us in no measured terms for sup- 
porting ‘the sum of all villany.’ Others in the South are afraid 
we lean toward abolitionism and threaten us with abandonment 
if we enter into the defence of ‘Northern fanatics.’ Between the 
two we might be squeezed to death, if they should carry out their 
threats. We think, however, we must have maintained our neu- 
trality with happy success since only a few on both sides seem to 
suspect us. If the advocacy of either slavery or abolitionism can 
be detected in our columns, it will require that acuteness of intellect 
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which *... could distinguish and divide a Hair ’twixt north and 
north-west side.’”’ But, alas for the editor! Extremists on both 
sides were acting on the principle that “He who is not with us is 
against us.”’ 

For about two years the Observer was silent on any subject 
which might be considered to be even remotely connected with the 
controversy. Then in Vol. 14:97 (Feb. 12, 1847) it notices that 
the people of the free states and a goodly portion of those in the 
slave states seem to be very decidedly opposed to the “extension of 
the area of Slavery,’ and comments that this is one of the reasons 
why the annexation of Texas and the war with Mexico was so 
much feared. Who will yield; what will happen to the Union? 

The editor feels called upon to explain why he included the 
above and says that he did so not with any intention of departing 
from his position which he has occupied but because he considers 
it his duty faithfully to chronicle the great events that are trans- 
piring. 

The next year, in Vol. 15:10 (Sept. 17, 1847), the Franckean 
Synod and its work is discussed and it is said that on the subject 
of slavery the Franckeans were ultra and wrong, in common with 
all who think with them on this point. “We verily believe, .. . that 
the ultra measures of the North,...have in fact prejudiced the 
cause of equal rights, and essentially retarded the great work of 
universal emancipation.” 

A silence of two years on the subject follows and it is sur- 
prising to read in Vol. 17:55 (Apr. 6, 1849), a communication by 
“Vindex,” a Southern man, who notices the accusation that the 
Observer is opposed to Southern institutions and meddles in party 
politics. “Vindex” believes that while there is some truth in these 
accusations there is not enough to cause offense and one can’t 
expect every section to be perfectly pleased. 

An editorial on “Slavery” in Vol. 18:339 (Aug. 23, 1850) 
shows the editor entering into a discussion setting forth evidence 
that in various parts of the South religious opportunities and ad- 
vantages are offered the slaves. At about the same time “The 
Higher Law” and “The Fugitive Slave Law” are also discussed 
editorially (Vol. 18 :402, Dec. 13, 1850) but the promise is given: 
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“Our readers, however, need not fear that we are going to agitate 
the turbid and muddy streams of abolition or slavery. We have 
never yet done this, nor allowed others to do it in our columns, nor 
do we intend.” He will rather discuss the abstract question: Sh 
Higher Law?” His conclusion is that the Fugitive Slave Law is 
constitutional but he asks if it is not too stringent. The great 
question is, What is the duty of the Christian in regard to this law? 
A Christian may not resist it but he may suffer the penalty if his 
conscience comes into conflict with the law, as Quakers do in war- 
time. ‘Never while we live shall resistance to law breathe from 
our lips and drop from our pen. We claim to love the Constitution 
and the Union sincerely and ardently. ... We have no fear of a few 
rash disunionists, either North or South.” 

The next reference to the subject under consideration of any 
importance marks the beginning of a controversy in the columns 
of the Observer which is evidence to show that it was impossible 
to keep a live national question suppressed. The Rev. L. Beden- 
baugh wrote in Vol. 22:166 (Oct. 13, 1854), from Haralson, 
Georgia, concerning his success in revivals and then added that he 
wished to emphasize that some of the persons received into the 
church during these meetings were colored. He states for the 
information of the “northern brethren” that he preaches to the 
colored people of his charge and a portion of the church is assigned 
them. This is the general practice in this country, he says, and 
the condition of the colored people is not what would be expected, 
for “they enjoy more liberty—civil and religious—than I antici- 
pated... we have to bear many hard sayings and have the anath- 
emas of men heaped upon us, when, in fact, the people concerning 
whom they have so much to say are far better off than thousands 
who live in a land of so-called freedom!” What is the good, he 
asks, of being free where people have to labor “for the gentry” for 
the necessities of life? Let the lessons of the Apostle be heeded— 
be content in the station in which Providence has placed one; attend 
to one’s own business, and have the spirit of charity, etc. He 
hopes that these remarks will be received with kindness by those 
who still differ in sentiment, remembering that they are all breth- 
Fen;.cte, 


In Vol. 22:185 (Nov. 17, 1854), the Rev. Daniel Garver 
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wrote under the head of “Revivals and Slavery,” and asked if one 
should be silent when wrong is published. He rejoices in the news 
of the revivals but notices that the brother is not content with 
doing well, he “must send us a message on the advantages of Chris- 
tian (?) slavery!” He then quotes some words of the other and 
asks 1f this is the manner in which he preaches the gospel. Would 
he be content if he were a slave? Suppose he had a good master 
who died and he was sold “just like a horse or any other chattel?” 
Would he not hesitate to take the place of the best-treated slave he 
ever saw? Yet— “I have no doubt you have seen many well 
treated.” The Levite and the priest had no disposition to meddle 
with their brother Jew but “passed by on the other side.’ Why 
should one speak of the Good Samaritan? Ought he not be con- 
demned? “Now, brother, do you sometimes preach from this text, 
and if you do, do you ever think of the poor slave?” Doubtless 
multitudes, perhaps the majority, of slaves are infinitely better off 
than thousands of their brethren in Africa. “If this be so, why 
not encourage African slave trade, and have them brought in by 
ship-loads ...send them to the great country, Nebraska, where 
popular (?) sovereignty, it is said, is to be suprema lex. But 
what proves too much, proves just nothing at all.” 

The editor gives his opinion on this clash in the same issue as 
the latter contribution, saying, “With the utmost vigilance that we 
can exercise, sentiments and articles sometimes find their way into 
the Observer, which according to our established rule ought to be 
excluded.” When a brother in the South in reporting a revival 
incidentally introduced slavery, “‘we did not especially observe the 
objectionable character until it was too late.’ A correspondent 
in the West thinks that he has the right and duty to reply. “We 
regret the whole thing, but as we unwittingly admitted the pro- 
slavery sentiments, it seems to us we are bound to insert at least 
so much of the reply from the Rev. Mr. Garver, as may constitute 
a fair offset to what appears to be so very offensive to him.” He 
must excuse the refusal of publication of the whole communication. 
“But with this the matter must stop; no more from either side 
now or hereafter.”” The Observer stands pledged to its readers 
to be neutral on slavery. 
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In Vol. 24:No. 35 (Aug. 29, 1856), a matter connected with 
the sectional controversy is dealt with under the title of “The 
Brooks and Sumner Affair; or “Northern and Southern Fanati- 
cism.” The editor says that the readers will recall that the Brooks 
assault had been characterized “as cowardly, brutal, and outrage- 
ous.” True it was that Sumner in attacking Butler had “violated 
decorum of senatorial debate,”’ but that doesn’t justify Brooks. 

Observations on such a delicate matter, however, were bound 
to be cause for criticism and the editor feels it necessary to say, 
“In our notice of the outrage we did not so much as even allude 
to slavery or Southern interests; in fact they did not enter into our 
mind.” He says that he took it up only from the moral point of 
view. Yet he has been overwhelmed “with the strangest missiles 
from the South, impungning our motives, villifying our character, 
and threatening us, etc.” Thinking that he had been misunder- 
stood, he wrote an explanation, not an apology or retraction, assur- 
ing his critics that the Observer was pledged to silence on the 
abstract question of slavery. But “our fanatical correspondents” 
were not soothed and became more vehement. He had thought 
the Northern Abolitionists were fanatics of the deepest dye but he 
now sees the Southerner is an equal. The threats force him to 
speak out and to scorn the threateners. 

Some excerpts from letters received from Southerners are 
then included. From “A Southern Woman’’ is one calling the 
editor a “rank Yankee and abolitionist at heart.” A second de- 
fends Brooks and says, “Beecher, Parker, and you, with other 
clerical men are doing more to alienate the North and South than 
ten such well-deserved assaults.”” A third says, “I bid the Lutheran 
Observer adieu... 1 hope the day is not far distant, when the 
Lutheran Church, South, will have a church paper, edited among 
themselves (sic) by some of their own sons, whose feelings and 
interests are with us, as regards our domestic affairs.” Still an- 
other writes, “You pretend to be a Christian; but you are one of 
the devil’s followers, ... I say you have no right to take up political 
matters, for you well know that the South is what keeps your paper 
alive. I say you are yourself a Black Republican devil,” and then 
goes on to threaten the editor with “pistol balls.” The fifth cita- 
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tion given is a letter signed, “A Lutheran,” and printed in the 
“Mirror” (Newberry, S. C., July 16, 1856), calling upon the 
readers to give up the Observer. 

But the other side of the picture is shown when it is said, “It 
is a remarkable fact, that while a few in South Carolina have 
repudiated us as an abolitionist, others in the North and West 
condemn us... for being an unconditional advocate of slavery. 
We have lost subscribers under the reproach that our slavery 
proclivities often ‘peep out,’ and that at heart we are a Southern 
man, etc.” He wishes that he had preserved some of these attacks 
to put side by side with those of the South. He does present an 
article from the Springfield, Ohio, “Nonpareil” of July 23rd, in 
which it is said that he first condemned Brooks but when opposition 
broke out he “backed-water,” and further, “We think that the 
Lutheran Church needs an organ that is not bound hand and foot, 
through which it may speak the real sentiments of the mass of its 
members.” 

To all this abuse, the editor replies by saying that he will 
continue his policy of neutrality, and adds, “If the fanatics of the 
South or the North approved our course, we should suspect our- 
selves, etc.” He is glad to submit a letter from a man in Brooks’ 
congressional district who approves his course but says that “un- 
fortunately for you, nearly every subscriber that you have out of 
Charleston in this State is in Mr. Brooks’ district.”’ 

The threat to establish a Southern Lutheran paper was not 
entirely an empty one for in Vol. 24:No. 39 (Sept. 25, 1856) in an 
editorial entitled, ““A New Lutheran Paper, ‘More Southern in its 
Sentiments than the Lutheran Observer,’”’ reference is made to 
an article in the Newberry (S. C.) “Mirror” for Sept. 10, 1856, 
in which news is given of a resolution adopted at a conference look- 
ing to the establishment of a “religious journal more Southern in 
its sentiments than the Lutheran Observer published at Baltimore, 
Md.” The “Mirror” expresses admiration tor the spirit shown 
and hopes for support in the new enterprise, not only by Lutherans 
but also by members of other Christian denominations. However, 
no practical result appears immediately to have followed this propo- 
sition. 
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The trouble which had arisen over the Brooks affair was 
closed in the Observer when it printed a communication, signed 
“Charitas,” under the title of “The Observer and Its Southern 
Patrons—the Broooks Affair,” in Vo. 24:No. 42 (Oct. 17, 1856). 
The writer claims to be truly a Southern man but he agrees that 
Brooks was unjustified, though condemning Sumner for his aggra- 
vating attitude. He regrets that Kurtz answered his critics and 
also is sorry that suggestions are made to publish a Southern Lu- 
theran paper. Thus far the church has not been divided by the 
slavery agitation and through prudent counsels, he thinks, this can 
be avoided. He gives an excellent summary of Southern griev- 
ances and adds that if they (Southerners) are irascible, Northern 
brethren should pardon them because of the provocations experi- 
enced. He believes that a crisis time has come when the sections 
need to realize more their dependence upon God. 

With the issue of Vol. 26:No. 6 (Feb. 5, 1858) Kurtz laid 
down his editorial pen to be replaced by the Revs. F. R. Anspach 
and George Diehl, as co-editors. Both were also from Maryland 
and they continued the policy which Kurtz had begun with respect 
to the question of slavery. 

For nearly two years thereafter no mention was made of the 
question. Then in Vol. 27:No. 43 a detailed account of the ‘“‘Insur- 
rection at Harper’s Ferry” is given without comment. In the 
next issue in an editorial, “The Harper’s Ferry Riot,” the writer 
says that the whole country has uttered its astonishment and dis- 
pleasure against this uprising, and that no practical results are 
expected, either at rescue of the prisoners or in stirring up the 
negroes. 

Evidence that the Lutherans of South Carolina had not given 
up their purpose to establish their own church paper is given in 
Vol. 28:No. 20 (May 18, 1860), when in a report of the Newberry 
Conference of the South Carolina Synod, a resolution is mentioned 
in which the pastors of the synod are called upon to support the 
contemplated paper. The resolution, it was claimed, denied that 
this paper was to be started to develop sectional feeling, or with 
the idea of alienating any on account of slavery, as intimated in 
the Lutheran Home Journal. Nothing came of this immediately, 
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but during the War a Southern Lutheran paper was established 
which became the progenitor of an enduring periodical. 

In Vol. 28:No. 52 (Dec. 28, 1860), an editorial, ‘““The Interest 
of the Church in the Questions which agitate the Country,” sets 
forth that the absorbing question of the day is the state of the 
country. What effect the whole situation will have upon the 
Lutheran church in the South can not be as yet determined. South 
Carolina has seceded and a division of the church will surely 
follow. ‘Thus far, our Church has not been distracted, the subject 
of slavery having been very properly excluded from our ecclesi- 
astical councils; but whether this will be possible hereafter is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.” 


At this point further study of the attitude of the Lutheran 
Observer will not be followed. It is in order to take up several 
other organs of the Lutheran church in order to discover what, if 
anything, they had to say upon the subject of slavery. 

A periodical serving the English-speaking Lutherans, and in 
a sense a competitor of the Observer, was The Missionary which 
began publication in Pittsburgh under the editorship of the Rev. 
William Passavant in 1848 as a monthly devoted to the missionary 
cause. In 1856 it became a weekly and expanded its interest. The 
chief reason for its existence was to offer a vehicle for those of the 
General Synod who stood for a stricter confessionalism than the 
Observer would promote. Passavant was a life-long opponent of 
slavery and his paper reflected his view. 

Tia Oles2 182. (Dee?-1071857 ), an-editorial,“‘Kree:Speech,” 
refers to the preamble and resolution of the Middle Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod regarding slavery. This has been published 
as news in Vol. 2:142 (Oct. 1, 1857), and, as editorial justice 
demanded that it be published, the same demand is felt with respect 
to the strictures against the Conference’s deliverances which had 
been sent in by the Rev. Dr. John Bachman of Charleston, S. C., 
who had originally come from New York State. The latter ex- 
pressed himself as believing that such discussions are productive 
of evil rather than good and are better adapted to the secular than 
the religious press. To this Passavant dissents. He contends 
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that whereas it is conceded that there are religious aspects to the 
discussion consideration is proper by the religious press. “Truth 
never suffers from discussion, when it has fair opportunity of self- 
defence. If the press is to be a mighty agency in the solution of 
great social and religious problems the religious press must enter 
the strife and by the power of Christian truth overcome the selfish 
materialism of the times.’ The question of slavery is no excep- 
tion; confessedly it is one of the most difficult to solve. “To stifle 
discussion would be tyranny, to fear it, cowardice. Silence is 
simply an impossibility. If the Church will not speak, Slavery 
will.” 

Dr. Bachman’s contribution, “Strictures on Resolutions of the 
Middle Conference,’ dated Charleston, Nov. 24, 1857, and ad- 
dressed to “Dear Brother Passavant,” covers nearly the whole of 
the first page of the issue of Dec. 10th. It calls to mind that in the 
issue of The Missionary for Oct. 1st there appeared a report and 
resolutions in which the brethren of the South felt themselves 
agerieved. Since a general wish had been expressed at a recent 
meeting of the Synod of South Carolina that a reply should be 
written, “by the individual who sends you this communication, he 
accordingly requests the favor of you to insert in your columns 
the following defence.” He does this very reluctantly, he says, 
as he feels convinced that such discussions are rather calculated 
to irritate than to convince and are rather better adapted to the 
columns of the secular than the religious press. If he is drawn 
out on this occasion to infringe a hitherto unbroken rule, perhaps 
the occasion may offer an excuse, and “Under any circumstances 
he will not prolong the controversy by writing a single line to 
answer any reply to this communication.”’ 

He notes that the report was not a part of the proceedings of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. His information is that six ministers and 
three lay-delegates made up the “Middle Conference.’ Other 
business was transacted but the chief item in the published abstract 
of the proceedings is the report on slavery—‘a subject about which, 
from their want of personal observation and their remoteness from 
the country and field of labor in which their Southern brethren 
are engaged, they seem to be in a remarkable degree uninformed.” 
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Careful notice of the report is given by Bachman. The pre- 
amble, he sees, numbers the slaves at between three and four mil- 
lions. These, it must be remembered, were originally brought in 
by ships of Northern brethren or of England. These have to some 
degree been elevated to civilization, although not of the highest 
grade, and “‘to the hallowed influence of the religion of a meek 
and lowly Saviour.” There are many pious communicants 
amongst the Negroes. Southern members have labored and in 
conversion have done one hundred times more than all the mis- 
sionaries in Asia, Africa and the Western Wilds, since the Refor- 
mation. 

The writer denies that the slaves are treated as brutes or shut 
out from necessary religious advantages, although he admits they 
are in bondage. ‘Whilst we implicitly receive the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the unity of the human race, we are not blind to the fact 
of the wide difference in some of the varieties of men. The physi- 
cal form, the color, and the inferiority in intellect of the African 
tribes now in a state of mild servitude in our Southern country, 
were marked on them by their Creator.” 

Where they are freed or given opportunity for economic free- 
dom they fall back or come to want. Therefore the writer is con- 
vinced that from any and every viewpoint they are incapable of 
self-government and are better under authority than free of it. 
“Theirs is a mild servitude.” The Southern master is in loco 
parentis and is generally kind and humane. ‘There exists a bond 
of attachment between master and slave; in sickness and old age 
the former cares for the latter and at death buries him and mourns 
over him. 

Abolitionists have made a standing charge that slaves are 
prohibited from reading the Bible. Some years ago, indeed, in 
order to meet a situation in which incendiary tracts advised slaves 
to revolt, some of the states passed laws to prevent teaching of 
slaves. “‘These laws soon became a dead letter. The Word of 
God was never denied them.’’ Bachman catalogues the religious 
services open to slaves and customarily attended by them and de- 
scribes the work of the colored “Leaders.” 

He finds it hard to restrain himself when he recalls that min- 
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isters slander and misjudge the “whole Southern community.” If 
this is done in ignorance they should know that justice demands 
that they should be informed themselves as to the truth of the 
statements or else remain silent. Suppose a case: a Southern 
conference brings in a series of resolutions grieving over crimes 
in Pennsylvania, and a wise counsellor urges it not to meddle. 
“We cannot but believe that some such counsels would have pro- 
duced a more favorable state of feeling.’’ 

In answer to the charge that slavery is sinful it is said that 
“slavery was not only tolerated, but, in some instances, enjoined 
in the Old Testament.” The Savior and the Apostles found and 
recognized it under the New Dispensation. From the Bible it can 
be said, “Slavery is not, per se, a sin.” Its abuses all condemn; 
laws protect the slaves. 

Slavery has got into politicy: What is the good these brethren 
are desirous of accomplishing by “pulpit discussion” on the slavery 
question? If pulpit orators are to come south they had better 
acquaint themselves with Southern institutions before they assail 
them. If they come with sentiments of the resolutions they will 
be regarded as incendiaries “who have come to insult us by misrep- 
resenting our characters and our institutions, and could not be 
tolerated.” What but bitterness and strife can follow these dis- 
cussions? ‘“‘It is, therefore, evident that neither in the pulpit nor 
at the ballot box, could they make any impression at the South 
favorable to their views on this subject.” 

When any religious denomination has assailed the South its 
Southern churches have withdrawn. The Northern churches that 
have been engaged in these “discussions, admit that they have 
declined in spirituality and in the number of their communicants.” 
The Constitution of the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
has a clause which excludes these exciting and strife-engendering 
subjects from the control of the body and confines its efforts to 
promoting the great interests of the Kingdom. ‘The effect has 
been most salutary.” Up to this time this practice has been 
obeyed but should such a resolution as the one under criticism here 
be adopted by the General Synod, he believes, all Southern synods 
with almost perfect unanimity would withdraw. 
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If the churches were broken and everyone in the North en- 
listed, what would be gained? Could ministers counsel violations 
of the Constitution and dissolution of the Union? Would slaves 
be better off ? Would the value of Northern property be advanced? 
This need not be discussed, it need only be said that slaves are 
better provided for in old age and sickness, better instructed in 
Christianity, than the peasantry in most parts of Europe. The 
South is less dependent upon the North than the North is upon 
the South. The cotton crop worth $125,000,000 will be the only 
available means of averting a general bankruptcy of the North. 

As Lutherans, it is well to remember Luther’s counsel of 
obedience to the laws of the land for promoting harmony and truth 
and righteousness. The church is small in America with only one 
thousand ministers but with a call for thrice that number. It has 
language difficulties from immigrant groups and the church of the 
‘North and the Middle States has a great duty to the immigrants. 
The church in the South has a great duty to the slave. The mis- 
sionary task before the Lutheran church is immense. Is it to turn 
from this to quarrel within itself? 

In conclusion, the writer pleads, first, that there be accorded 
to all their own opinions on slavery, while regretting that even a 
small number should misrepresent the people and institutions of 
the South. Secondly, pastors have a right to political opinions 
and the exercise thereof but should not instruct other people how 
to vote. Thirdly, ministers should not preach on slavery as the 
practice is full of evil for the church. Fourthly, discussion of this 
subject is unsuited for religious journals. The article is then 
closed by saying that the writer has striven not to offend any one 
but has been actuated by the sole desire to preserve the unity of 
the church. It is better that all labor in their own work where 
there is no reason to offend than to discuss such inflammable sub- 
jects, 

In the next issue of The Missionary (Vol. 2:186, Dec. 17, 
1857), in an editorial entitled, “Freedom Better than Bondage,” 
Passavant replies to Bachman’s strictures, viz: “We spoke a word 
in our last number for the freedom of speech; in this we would 
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add a few words for the freedom of man. Several sincere but 
fearful friends counsel a different course. But,...we must fol- 
low our convictions. A principle of grave importance is involved. 
It is nothing short of the freedom of the press on all moral topics. 
The Missionary must be free in its utterance on every interest of 
truth and right. When it can be sustained only by ignoring any 
one error or wrong it shall go down to a cowardly grave.” The 
liberty which he demands for himself the editor gives to others. 
Hence the publication of Dr. Bachman’s letter. For— “Thinking 
men in the North are anxious to know the views of good men in 
the South in this great subject.” But Bachman’s avowal of inher- 
ent rightfulness of American slavery is regretted as well as his 
defence from the scriptures and the history of the colored race. 
“Over this we dare not pass in silence.’”’ To combat the influence 
of Bachman’s name a few words are presented in order to help 
those in bonds and in “vindication of our most holy faith from all 
countenance and accountability in so gigantic a system of wrong.” 
In American statutes, not in the minds of fanatics, a slave is a 
chattel and the end of slavery is the profit of the master, his security 
and the public safety. At some length Passavant meets his oppo- 
nent’s arguments and vigorously denies their validity. After con- 
tending for the righteousness and practicality of emancipation, he 
concludes: “The day of their pupilage is past, and they deserve to 
go forth as men and brethren, in the full and virtuous enjoyment 
of ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ ”’ 

The editor regrets this “fraternal” discussion which, he 
claims, has not been my his choice. He gave Dr. Bachman space 
and has attempted a reply for two reasons: (1) to vindicate the 


liberty of the press; (2) to vindicate the liberty of man. The 
subject was then dismissed. 


At this point further study of the attitude of The Missionary 
is broken off by reason of the absence of any notable material con- 
tained therein before the end of the period of interest here and 
attention will be given the attitudes on this question as they are 
discerned in certain other important Lutheran periodicals. 
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The official reports of the conventions of the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
(popularly known as the Missouri Synod) do not contain any 
actions or statements of position whatsoever on the question of 
slavery before 1860. Just so its official organ, Der Lutheraner, 
is generally silent on the subject. The synod’s view was a strictly 
observed belief in the impropriety of the consideration of non- 
ecclesiastical matters by ecclesiastical bodies, regardless of the 
attitude of individual members and even the acknowledged justifi- 
cation of these views. The periodical followed the lead of its 
synod. One exception to this rule observed in Der Lutheraner is, 
however, worth recording. In the issue of Oct. 20, 1857 (Vol. 
14:39), under the title of “The Tract Society and Slavery,” it is 
noticed that the executive committee of this Society has issued a 
circular in which it declares that it will not print anything against 
slavery, numerous threats having come to hand from the South 
to drive out of that section the Society’s colporteurs and agents as 
soon as the first tract against slavery shall be printed by the 
Society. Der Lutheraner comments: “There one sees what the 
Union is. A point may be stretched for the sake of the Union as 
regards the Word of God, but as soon as it touches the pocket- 
book, it is all over so far as the Union is concerned.”’ 

This will conclude the contributions to the subject under con- 
sideration here on the part of the Lutheran periodical press before 
the secession movement began. Three other official papers were 
studied but, true to the strictly observed belief of the synods which 
these papers served, the subjects of their consideration and interest 
were narrowly ecclesiastical and so had no place for slavery. These 
were the Lutheran Standard, organ of the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
the Kirchen-blatt, organ of the Synod of Iowa, and the Kirchlichen 
Informatorium, organ of the Buffalo Synod. The Scandinavian 
bodies had not as yet established their periodicals. 

An appropriate generalization in closing this study is to be 
found in the words of G. H. Gerberding in his Life of Passavant, 
page 301, when having just noted that the late fifties were years of 
storm and stress, he says, “In the nature of things, the Church 
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could not remain unaffected. Fierce and fiery debates broke out 
in nearly every church convention. Brethren became embittered 
and were alienated. The great Protestant denominations were 
threatened with disruption....The columns of religious journals 
teemed with bitter and biting editorials and contributions. It is 
in the nature and genius of Lutheranism to spend its strength in 
trying to make the tree good rather than worrying about the fruit.” 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN: A MISSION- 
ARY TRACT ADDRESSED TOTSRAEL? 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE discovery of the papyri and the arguments of Deissmann, 

Moulton and others which are based on such archaeological 
investigations have resulted in contempt for the view that there 
is a peculiar Biblical Greek which is tinged by the Semitic back- 
ground of the writers. But in spite of this, there have always 
remained a few scholars who have not permitted themselves to be 
carried off by too hasty and unwarranted conclusions concerning 
the disputed peculiarity of New Testament Greek. 

The German professor Adolf Schlatter was one of them. As 
early as 1902 he demonstrated successfully and in the fullest pos- 
sible manner the Palestinian origin and coloring of the Fourth 
Gospel." Yet it was twenty years before other experts arose to 
accept and to second his viewpoint. In his own country it was 
primarily Karl Bornhauser in his book, Das Johannesevangelium 
eine Missionsschrift fiir Israel (Gutersloh, 1928), and Friedrich 
Biichsel with two publications on John, Johannes und der hellen- 
istische Synkretismus (Gutersloh, 1928), and Das Evangelium 
nach Johannes (“Neues Gottinger Bibelwerk,”’ Gottingen, 1934). 
In the former treatise Btchsel attempts to lay bare the proper Old 
Testament Jewish roots of the great leading ideas of the Gospel, 
while in the latter he gives a commentary. 

In England it was C. F. Burney, who even pleaded for an 
Aramaic origin of the Fourth Gospel,’ and only recently in 
America two translations of the Gospels have come from the press 


1 Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten. “Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie.” (Giitersloh, 1902), p. 14. The author has renewed his approach 
to this Gospel by editing Der Evangelist Johannes, wie er spricht, denkt und glaubt (Stutt- 
gart, 1930). 

2 The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 1922). 
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as an evidence of the same tendencies.’ But while Biichsel and 
Burney still upheld the traditional belief that Christians outside of 
Palestine were the addressees of the Fourth Gospel,’ Bornhauser 
has tried to show, as the title of his book indicates, that it was a 
missionary tract addressed to Jews in Palestine. In attempting 
to evaluate this theory we shall first reproduce the main points of 
his argument and then make a critical investigation of them. 


I 


1. The Situation in Chapter Five, Verses One and Two. 
Bornhauser first points to Zahn’s comment on the words, “There 
was a (or “the”) feast of the Jews.’’ Concerning this ambiguous 
reference to the specific feast Zahn says that one may doubt 
whether the first Greek addressees did actually understand John 
better than most of his later readers. And on the local situation 
referred to in verse 2 Zahn comments: “One may reproach John 
for writing in this as well as in some other cases as he was accus- 
tomed to write from his native country, without taking all necessary 
precautions so that a foreigner, especially of later times, unfamiliar 
with the conditions and names mentioned by John, could fully grasp 
the correct meaning of his words. This simply proves that John 
wrote for people with whom he was personally acquainted and to 
whom he could give, at all times upon their request, further expla- 
nations.” This admission of obscurity, due to Zahn’s belief in a 
Hellenistic audience for the Gospel, leads Bornhauser to reply, 
“One may ask why John did not prefer to express himself plainly 
from the very beginning in order to obviate such explanatory ques- 
tions, and whether he did not realize that his way of writing would 
inevitably lead to misunderstandings as soon as he himself had 
passed away or his Gospel had been circulated beyond his place of 
residence” (op. cit.,p.4). He believes that Zahn’s argument is too 


3 Charles Cutler Torrey, The Four Gospels (New York, 1934) ; George M. Lamsa, 
The Four Gospels (Philadelphia, 1934). 

4 At least Biichsel assumed such readers in 1928, although he is somewhat vague 
in 1934: “Denn die Absicht den Glauben der Leser zu (begriinden oder zu) starken” (Das 
Evangelium nach Johannes, p. 174). 


5 Theodor Zahn, Das Evangelium des Johannes (5th and 6th ed., Leipzig, 1921), 
pp. 277 and 282. 
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sophisticated and that it is discharged as soon as the assumption 
of a Jewish audience is scientifically established. 

2. The Prologue. Bornhauser’s exposition of the Prologue 
is most excellent. Schlatter had already stated that the interpre- 
tation of Prov. 8 as alluding to the divine word is an established 
fact among the Rabbis whose sayings are recorded in the Mekilta. 
For them the Torah is the Word of God identical with Eternal 
Wisdom.® This identification of Wisdom-Torah-Word is of the 
greatest importance. But it is older than the Mekilta. Traces of 
it are already found in Sirach 24; and Ps. 119 also deserves con- 
sideration. 

In Prov. 8:22-23 (LXX), Wisdom is introduced saying, “The 
Lord created me in the beginning of his ways... in the beginning, 
before making the earth .. . before all the hills he begot me.” 

This grandiloquence of Wisdom is also the theme of Sirach 
24: “TI went forth out of the mouth of the Most High” (v. 3). 
“Before the world, from the beginning, he created me” (v. 9). 
Then new ideas are added to it. Wisdom “tabernacled”’ on high, 
but also strayed through the universe and was active among every 
people and tribe until she finally settled down in Jacob and chose 
Israel for her own (vv. 4-8). “Those that eat of me will hunger 
again, and those that drink of me will thirst again” (v. 20).’ Then 
the surprising statment in verse 23, “All this is the book of the 
covenant of God, the Most High, the nomos (Torah) which Moses 
has commanded us for our inheritance.” 

In the beginning, therefore, or as the beginning, God has 
created the Torah. This and no other one was with God. It 
was she in which he took delight. She came forth out of his mouth 
as his word through which the world was made. This identifica- 
tion between the Word and the Torah is persistently carried 
through in Ps. 119. No wonder then that the nomos deserves the 
epithet theios, “divine” (4 Macc. 5:16, 18; 6:21; 9:15; 11:27). 

If we thus keep in mind the identification of Wisdom, Torah 
and Word (sophia, nomos, logos), we may reconstruct the follow- 


6 Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten, p. 14. 
7 Cf. I Baruch 3:29-37 and 4:1 for a similar sentiment. 
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ing sentences from the Greek of the passages quoted, and then for 
the sake of a striking contrast, compare them with John 1:1-3: pba. 
the beginning the Logos was created, and the Logos was present 
with God, and the Logos was divine. All things came into being 
through it.’”* . 

This eulogy of the Torah John tries to correct in the opening 
of his Gospel: In the beginning the true Logos was; he always 
existed and never was created. The Logos was God himself, not 
only divine. He was not created first and then the universe through 
him. Rather he existed eternally, and without him there was not 
anything made that was made. Not a single thing is excepted, 
not even the Torah-Logos. 

The contrast between the true Logos and the Torah-Logos is 
continued in the Prologue: “In him was life’ (Jn. 1:4a). Compare, 
“Through thy Torah-Logos revive me” (Ps. 119:154), and “For 
whoso findeth me findeth life’ (Prov. 8:35). 

“And the life was the light of men” (Jn. 1:4b). Compare, 
“Thy Torah-Logos is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path” Ges, 119:105). 

“He came unto his own, and his own received him not” (Jn. 
1:11). The Torah-Logos dwelled among Jacob, and Israel became 
his inheritance (Sir. 24:13). 

“But as many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God... which were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of men, but of God” (Jn. 1:12-13). 
The Torah-Logos too made some conquest among all the nations 
(Sir. 24:6). 

“And the Word was made flesh” (Jn. 1:14a), not book as the 
Torah-Logos (Sir. 24:23). 

“And tabernacled among us” (Jn. 1:14b). Of the Torah- 
Logos God said, “Let thy dwelling-place be in Jacob” (Sir. 24:13, 
Chive 9).)): 

“And we beheld his glory” (Jn. 1:14c). When Moses came 
down from Mount Sinai with the Torah-Logos engraved in stone 
the children of Israel could not steadfastly behold his face for the 
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glory of his countenance (Ex. 34:29; 2 Cor. 3:7-9). But the 
glory of the true Logos is so much greater, for it is the “glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of truth and grace” (Jn. 
1:14d). The incongruity of the nominative xifeng (‘full’) is 
explained by Deissmann as a shrunken, vulgar form of popular 
speech.” Yet the question is whether this grammatical irregu- 
larity does not have its origin in an altogether different tendency 
of the writer. In spite of the fact that the author of Revelation 
knows well that +=4 governs the genitive, he writes, én 6 év, “from 
him who is” (Rev. 1:4). Why? Because the formula quoted is 
a “Deckname” for Jehovah, and as such is indeclinable. The 
same is true in the Gospel passage under consideration. “Full of 
truth and grace” is a “Deckname” for Jehovah. In Ex. 34:6 God 
calls himself “abundant in lovingkindness and truth,” the Hebrew 
words of which have been used by Delitzsch to translate into 
Hebrew this Greek phrase, “full of grace and truth.” 

From these suppositions it appears but natural that Moses ts 
mentioned as the giver of the Torah. This fact usually baffles 
those commentators who approach the Prologue from the Hellen- 
istic point of view. “For the nomos was given by Moses” (Jn. 
1:17a). Thus the value of the Torah is not denied; it is only the 
overestimation of it that is duly checked. Moses has truly revealed 
God. His Torah came forth from the mouth of the Most High; 
but truth and grace, the real essence of God, came by the only 
begotten Son, the true Word of the Father, who is at the same 
time the historical person of Jesus Christ. 

If now the question is raised whether the Hellenistic Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor about 100 A. D. were really able to understand 
the Prologue, the answer must be a definite, No. For any non- 
Israelite who was not acquainted with the thoralogy of Israel’s 
theologians the Prologue remained obscure and unintelligible. 

Ina later chapter Bornhauser deals with the verses of the Pro- 
logue which refer to John the Baptist. He shows that the Fourth 
Gospel also intends to counteract a still existing overestimation of 
the Baptist. The Gospel ascribes to John all the honor due to 


9 Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (2nd English ed., New York, 
1927), pp. 123 ff. 
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such an outstanding witness of the Messiah. But that is all. The 
Messiah himself he was not. 

3. The Miracles in the Fourth Gospel. Although this Gospel 
presupposes the performance of many miracles (2:23; 3 2a ce 
7:31; 11:47; 20:30), it relates but seven: the turning of water into 
wine at Cana (2:1-11), the healing of the nobleman’s son (4:46- 
54), the healing of the palsied man (ch. 5), the feeding of the 
5000 and Jesus walking on the sea (ch. 6), the healing of the blind 
man (ch. 9), and the raising of Lazarus (ch. 11). Of these 
seven, only two, the miracles of ch. 6, are recorded by the Synoptics. 
The others have come down to us through the Fourth Gospel alone. 

According to 7:31 the people expected the performance of 
miracles by the Messiah. Bornhauser therefore tries to show that 
the miracles reported by the author were selected to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, and that they are by their very nature more than 
any miracle performed by the prophets of old. Of both Elijah 
and Elisha the raising of a dead person is recorded (I Kgs. 17:17- 
24; II Kgs. 4:18-37). But in both cases death had just occurred, 
so also in the case of the two similar events recorded by the Synop- 
tics. The raising of Lazarus goes far beyond these miraculous 
deeds. He had already been dead for three days, and decomposi- 
tion had setin. The raising of Lazarus was therefore a marvelous 
agerandizement of the person who has power to perform such a 
deed. Nor was the miracle without result for Jesus. Many of 
the Jews believed in him, so that the Sanhedrin was greatly 
alarmed (Jn. 11:45-49). 

That many believed in Jesus is very important in the account 
of John. As he has selected all his material from the viewpoint 
that his readers may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, so he stresses 
the believing reaction of the people in four of his miracle nar- 
ratives (2:11; 4:53; 9:38; 11:45). Several times he records how 
Jesus referred to his works as a proof of his Messiaship and re- 
proached the Jews for their unbelief (5:36; 6:29; 10:25; 10:38; 
Ct valsorlZe3/.); 

Thus again the question arises, Who is able to appreciate the 
peculiarity of these accounts of the miracles? Undoubtedly, only 
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a person who is familiar with the distinction between the miracles 
wrought by a prophet and the miracles expected of the Messiah, a 
distinction that is nowhere explained in the Gospel, but the under- 
standing of which is presupposed among its readers. 

4. The “Jews” in the Fourth Gospel. The term “Jews,” 
though rare in the Synoptics (fifteen times), is widely used in the 
Fourth Gospel (about seventy times), and Bornhauser assigns the 
greatest importance to a correct understanding of this expression 
for the maintenance of his theory. According to him it implies 
a sixfold meaning: 

1) It is identical with the people of Israel (18:35). 

2) It may refer to those of the people who honestly strive 
to comply with the religious obligations of the Torah. In this 
sense it is not used in the Fourth Gospel. 

3) It can denote the descendants of the ancient tribe of 
Judah (4:22). 

4) It may indicate the contemporary inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Judea and the people of Jerusalem. Here Bornhauser 
refers to the people mentioned in the story of the triumphal entry 
of Jesus on Palm Sunday, although we should bear in mind that 
this name is not applied to them. Very likely, I think, the “Jews” 
of ch. 11 would fall under this category. 

5) The term may be identical with “Pharisees.” No direct 
reference is made; Bornhauser simply asserts that the term is fre- 
quently used in this sense. 

6) Finally, the expression may relate to the leading Phari- 
sees at Jerusalem, the zealots of the Torah and the grand-inquisi- 
tors of those days. And for the most part they are meant by the 
term in question. It was this group that sent the embassy to John 
the Baptist and made inquiry as to the authority of Jesus after he 
had purged the temple. For a while this clique was even friendly 
towards Jesus (Jn. 3:2, “We know’’), but later they overwhelm- 
ingly rejected him, and instigated his final condemnation. 

Again the question is to be raised, Who but a Palestinian 
living at a time when these groups were still of importance could 
understand this fine distinction? 

5. The Witness Character of the Gospel. A unique feature 
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of the Fourth Gospel is the emphasis it places upon witnessing.” 
In this respect it is completely dominated by the Jewish idea of the 
importance of proper and sufficient witnesses for any matter of 
importance. John the Baptist’s mission was to be a witness of the 
Messiah (ch. 1; 5:33, 36). The author of the Gospel considers 
himself a witness (19:35), and two anonymous disciples bear wit- 
ness for him in ch. 21:24."" On the one hand Jesus himself is a 
witness of God (1:18), and on the other he calls upon God as a 
witness to himself (5:37; 8:18). 

6. The Gospel a Missionary Tract. Having thus demon- 
strated that the writer as well as the readers of the Fourth Gospel 
must have been thoroughly acquainted with the inner structure of 
contemporary Judaism, Bornhauser proceeds to argue that the 
recipients were not yet Christians, but were still members of the 
synagogue. His argument is based on three facts: 1) on ch. 
20:31, and especially on 19:35, “that ye also may believe;” 2) on 
the almost spasmodic endeavor to uphold the witness character of 
the Gospel; and 3) on the absence of the words of institution of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in this Gospel. 

In whose presence are the sacraments not mentioned? The 
answer is easy if only we think of the secret discipline of later 
times. Is there any evidence that the esoteric character of the 
sacraments was already recognized during the first century of the 
Christian era? First Corinthians 11:20 is referred to as a proof 
that the unbaptized were not admitted to the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Further evidence for the same principle is taken 
from the famous letter of Pliny the Younger.” It thus becomes 


10 It is very interesting to note that the verb martureo, “witness,” is used in the 
New Testament as follows, John 45 (Gosp. 32; Eps. 9; Rev. 4), elsewhere 34; the noun 
marturia, John 30 (Gosp. 14; Eps. 7; Rev. 9), elsewhere 7. 

11 In this connection I should like to refer also to the excellent treatment of this 
characteristic of the Gospel by Johannes Hausleiter, Johanneische Studien (Giitersloh, 
1928), pp. 85-138. Hausleiter concludes that the witnesses of ch. 21 are no other than 
the two anonymous disciples mentioned in verse 2, who, following the method of the 
author of chapters 1-20, keep their names in disguise, but who are in all probability 
Andrew and Philip, the disciples who are frequently referred to in chapters 1-20 (1 :43-46, 
48; 6:5, 7-8; 12:21-22; 14:8-9). 

12 “Quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi Deo 
dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere” (X. 96.7). 
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comprehensible that the Gospel in following the customary mystery 
about the sacraments remains silent about Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

If the Gospel is a missionary tract addressed to Israel, the 
terminus ad quem for the date of composition is the year 70 A. D., 
for it was only until the catastrophe of that year that the line of 
demarcation between the church and the synagogue remained some- 
what indefinite. The synagogue did not completely excommuni- 
cate the Christians, nor did the Jewish Christians fully sever their 
connections with the national and religious unity of Israel. Until 
the year 70 there was always an open door for missionary work 
among the Jews. But the destruction of the temple and the re- 
fusal of the Christians to fight for it widened the chasm. A peti- 
tion for erasing the names of the Christians from the book of life 
was inserted into the daily prayers of the Jews. Israel began to 
abhor anything related to Christianity. In the light of these facts 
all the evidence which points to John the disciple of the Lord as 
the author of the Fourth Gospel carries the greater weight. Dur- 
ing this period none but he can seriously be considered as the 
writer of it. 


II 


The foregoing is the gist of Bornhauser’s argument. In 
evaluating it I must admit that his approach to the Prologue is 
indeed unique. The Marburg professor deserves general consent 
to his maxim that it is much safer to look for the prototype and 
parallels in the popular literature of later Judaism than to search 
a writer like Philo for them. We do not know to what extent 
Philo’s writings ever became known among the common people. 
Moreover, we should guard ourselves carefully against the com- 
mon error of isolating Philo too much from the speculation of the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

Ever since the days of Alexander the Great the Jewish nation 
and its religion had been in constant danger of being absorbed by 
the Hellenizing process which had swept with amazing speed and 
force over the countries of the Near East. Among the many 
claims of the Greeks for superiority was their emphasis upon their 
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possession of profound knowledge and wisdom. In order not to 
be disintegrated by this movement the defenders of the Hebrew 
religion were forced to meet the Greek claim on the same level. 
And that they did. The Wisdom literature is the proof for it. 
But among the Palestinians the wisdom idea was reduced and 
limited to the Torah: the Torah was beginning, life, light, truth, 
knowledge, etc. The terminology was suggested to them by the 
Greek spirit which they were to combat, while the ideas connected 
with this terminology was genuinely Jewish. In the latter sense 
John was acquainted with them and filled them with new Chris- 
tian ideals in the Prologue of his Gospel. Before friends and foes, 
his Master had claimed for himself the very predicates which the 
synagogue was wont to ascribe to the Torah. The fact that some 
of the leading terms of the Fourth Gospel had already twice 
changed their original meaning was not realized by the Greek 
church fathers, and many modern scholars failed to realize it. 
This failure led them to read their Greek philosophy and classical 
training into the Gospel, so that its original meaning has often 
been completely obscured.” 

Bornhauser attaches considerable importance to the passages 
in Jn. 19:35 and 20:31, “That ye may believe,” where the former 
adds “also” (kai). But it should be noted that in both cases the 
established text uses the present and not the aorist subjunctive. 
Was John unable to distinguish properly between these two tenses? 
Hardly. A passage like 10:38 shows well his linguistic ability 
along these very lines. And an authority on Johannine grammar 
states, “The conclusion is that the author prefers the present sub- 
junctive of pistewo to denote a continuous faith—that faith for 
which the Son of God prays and his evangelist labours. The aorist 
may of course represent a genuine belief, but it is a belief in its 
entrance or first formation.’”* The kai in 19:35 would offer no 
difficulty. We may well render the passage, “That ye too con- 
tinue in faith (as I do).” Cold philology stands against Born- 
hauser at this particular point. 


13 Bornhauser, op. cit. pp. 167-172; Schlatter, Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten 
Evangelisten, p. 15 f.; Biichsel, Johannes und der hellenistische S ‘ynkretismus. 
14 Edwin A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar (London, 1906), p. 382. 
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Next there is the question of the miracles. Can it really be 
said that the-seven miracles of the Gospel are exclusively “Messias- 
wunder?” We admit that the raising of Lazarus reveals a greater 
power than the similar incidents reported by the Synoptics and 
related of Elijah and Elisha, although the incident recorded in 
2 Kgs. 13:21 may almost counteract this statement. But do the 
miracle at Cana and the feeding of the five thousand really disclose 
a greater authority and power than the miracle of Elijah recorded 
inl Kgs.18? Jesus feeds with five loaves and two fishes five thou- 
sand at one meal; Elijah with a little flour and oil feeds three per- 
sons for a long period, to say nothing of the giving of the manna by 
Moses. Even the multitude after the feeding of the five thousand 
considers the giving of the manna a greater miracle. And what 
a striking similarity between the turning of water into wine and 
the augmentation of the widow’s oil in 2 Kgs. 4:1-7. Hardly less 
striking is the similarity between the healing of the palsied (Jn. 5) 
and the blind (Jn. 9) and the story of the curing of Naaman in 
2 Kgs. 5. This argument of Bornhauser is also untenable. 

In the fine differentiation of the meaning of the term “Jews’”’ 
Bornhauser may be correct. But the question still remains why 
John used so vague a term in speaking as a Jew of Jews to Jews, 
if he had five distinctive groups of Jews in mind. How queer it 
would be if an American speaking of Americans before an Amer- 
ican audience would refer to them as “Americans.” I could more 
easily imagine that an American speaker would fall into this some- 
what careless habit before a European audience. It mattered 
little indeed if John used this vague term after the dissolution of 
the Jewish nation in addressing, at least primarily, non-Jews; but 
it seems to me utterly unnatural if he employed it in a treatise 
addressed to Palestinian Jews before 70 A. D. Iam more inclined 
to believe that the vagueness in question is but one feature of the 
general fact that the narrative of the Fourth Gospel is on the one 
hand very minute and exact,” and on the other often vague and 
indefinite in the description of situations. 

Where, for example, does the discourse between Jesus and 


Sera 2629 Oo SO A0 aoe 303 2345 Avbs bn 5265-9), 19.2 7:37 8-20 
10:22; 11:54; 12:12; 13:21-30; 14:22; 18:10; 19:13, 14, 41. 
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Nicodemus end? At 3:15 or 3:21? Bornhauser favors the first 
and Zahn the second possibility. Again, must the closing words 
of chapter 3 be assigned to John the Baptist, or are verses 31 to 36 
remarks of the Evangelist? Where does the argument in 5:16 ff. 
take place? Bornhauser pleads for the court room on the basis of 
the leagal meaning of diokein, “to persecute.’ Indefinite, yes 
almost clumsy, are the hints of time and place in 6:22 ff. Verse 
25 gives the impression that the famous speech took place on the 
shore of lake Genezareth, but verse 59 states that it was held in 
the synagogue. Are chapters 15-17 still spoken in the room where 
Jesus had celebrated the Passover, or under the open sky? (Com- 
pare in this connection Zahn’s remark on 5:1-2, quoted above. ) 

What Bornhauser says concerning the attempt of the author 
to uphold the witness character of this Gospel is true enough. Yet 
this fact in no way forces us to assume that non-Christians who 
were to be won over to the Christian faith were the addressees. 
And when Bornhauser (p. 159) refers for a similar situation to 
Paul’s effort in 1 Cor. 15 to bring in as many witnesses as possible 
for the resurrection of Jesus and assumes that Paul’s aim was to 
counter successfully the resistance of non-Christians, he really 
proves the opposite of what he wants to prove; for Paul’s epistle 
was not a missionary tract addressed to non-Christians, but rather 
a pastoral letter to a Christian congregation in the midst of which, 
among other difficulties, doubts concerning a general resurrection 
of the dead had to be overcome. Just as in Corinth Paul had to 
contend against a danger to the faith of the believers and called 
upon all the witnesses available, so John, in precisely the same way, 
was well justified in stressing the witness character of his Gospel in 
order to defend himself against a peril that was threatening the 
spiritual life of his readers. 

Bornhauser himself speaks of objections that might counter- 
act his findings. There are the well known passages in which 
Semitic words are translated into Greek: even terms like Rabbi 
and Messiah. Is it really comprehensible that Jewish people were 
in need of such translations? That seems to be impossible. Yet 
Bornhauser is of a different opinion. To him there exists at least 
the possibility that some Jews were so completely Hellenized that 
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in order to reach them John preferred to render every Semitic 
word into Greek. 

But his main argument against this stumblingblock proceeds 
from a different angle. He simply doubts the genuineness of all 
the passages in question. As far as Jn. 20:16 is concerned, Zahn 
too admits that the rendering of Rabboni by didaskale, “Teacher,” 
is not quite to the point. The word is really the Old Testament 
equivalent for adon, and it denotes God as Lord of the world. 
From this fact Bornhauser infers that the remark, ‘“Which is to 
say, Master,” is nothing but an additional mistranslation of a later 
scribe who was himself unfamiliar with the real meaning of Rab- 
boni. 

The situation in Jn. 4:9 calls for similar criticism. “How is 
it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman 
of Samaria?” To explain the question the text adds, “For the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” But this remark is 
contrary to all the facts as we know them. The inn to which the 
good Samaritan took the victim of the robbers was located in Judea, 
but he was well received. Likewise Jesus and his disciples ex- 
pected to stay over night in a village of the Samaritans. The 
refusal by the Samaritans was not anticipated and it aroused the 
indignation of the disciples. The contrast is not, You are a Jew 
and I am a Samaritan, but You are a Jewish man and I am a 
Samaritan woman. Even the disciples marvelled that Jesus talked 
with the woman. Women received but little honor from the 
rabbis at Jerusalem. Rabbi Jose ben Jochanan said, “Do not talk 
much with a woman.” And to this is added, “This is said of one’s 
own wife. How much more is it true of the wife of another. 
Every one who will talk much with a woman will finally enter 
hell” (Bornhauser, p. 166). 

Zahn too considers that the additional remark in Jn. 4:9 is 
a later gloss. The statement does not do justice to the actual 
situation as it existed between the two peoples, and verb sun- 
chronta which is translated “have dealings with” to denote social 
and business relationships is surprising in the Bible. The verb 
is a hapax legomenom in the New Testament (Zahn, pp. 238 f.). 

On the basis of these two discoveries Bornhauser dares to 
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reject all additional translations of Semitic words as interpolations 
of a later period, thus disposing of the rocks which have hitherto- 
fore led scholars to accept the view that Hellenists were the ad- 
dressees of the Fourth Gospel. But the question is whether these 
two passages justify such procedure. Rejecting a text without 
sufficient proof in the manuscripts unless the internal evidence is 
beyond any doubt is always scientifically unfair. It will never 
persuade any one who does not start with the same premises. That 
the text of the Fourth Gospel has suffered from interpolations is a 
fact (5:4; 7:53; 8:11), and that the two passages 4:9 and 20:16 
are later glosses is highly probable. But as far as the other dis- 
puted passages are concerned real evidence for disposing of them 
as Bornhauser does is lacking. 

But even if we were ready to disencumber ourselves from 
these verses, there would still remain another group of passages 
that offer a similar difficulty. What Jew of Palestine needed to 
be informed about purification (2:6), and funeral rites (19:31), 
or that the feast of Dedication took place in winter (10:22)? 
Would a Lutheran ever write to his fellow Lutherans on the north- 
ern hemisphere a sentence like this: “It was Christmas time and it 
was winter?’ What sense is there in explaining to an exclusively 
Jewish audience that the Passover and the feast of Tabernacles 
are festivals of the Jews (6:4; 7:2)? Or why should the people 
in Palestine have needed such geographic and topographic remarks 
asaretoundiin 4:55°5%2;19:13;17°"(Ck. Burney, oprci.. po icone 

Another stumblingblock is the fact that the testimony of the 
ancient church is unanimously against Bornhauser’s assumption. 
With one accord the tradition of the second century A. D. makes 
John live and labor in Asia Minor during the last decades of his 
life, and it is agreed upon the truth that it was during this period 
that he wrote his Gospel. 

The writer of this article does not believe in the theory of two 
Johns, one the Apostle, the other the Presbyter. The assumption 
of the latter is based mainly upon the well-known Papias fragment 
which Eusebius has embodied in his Church History CET 39) 
But the text is obviously corrupt, as H. Appel has convincingly 
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pointed out.’® At the same time, there is just as little probability 
in Burney’s theory (op. cit., pp. 133-152), that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel was no other than this John the Presbyter, a Jeru- 
salemite of priestly rank, identical with the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, and, as a resident of the Jewish capital, an eyewitness only 
of the Judean scenes related by him. This assumption makes John 
the Apostle a completely forgotten man in the Fourth Gospel (with 
the exception of ch. 21), as well as in post-canonical literature, and 
that in spite of his importance in the Synoptic writings and Acts. 

Irenaeus says definitely that John wrote his Gospel in order to 
refute Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. It both cases it concerned 
a heresy of Jewish Christianity. Besides, according to Philip of 
Side, Papias stated that John was put to death by the Jews, to 
which information Georgias Hamartolos adds that Papias was 
even an eyewitness of it.” 

All this leads to the question whether, after all, the Jewish 
element in Asia Minor was not influential enough to justify the 
obvious Jewish coloring of the Fourth Gospel, and we are indeed 
of that opinion. The Jews of Asia Minor were very numerous in 
those days. Philo tells us that they dwelt in large numbers in 
every city of Asia, and that Jews had settled in Pamphylia and 
Cilicia, in Bithynia and in the most distant corners of Pontus.” 
Josephus says that Antiochus the Great settled 2000 Jewish fami- 
lies in Phrygia and Lydia. In addition, the Roman edicts which 
he records show how widely the Jews had spread over the whole 
of Asia Minor.” 

Of the New Testament literature Acts, Galatians, Colossians 
and Revelation provide ample illustrations of the numerous and 
dangerous influence of Asiatic Jewry inside and outside the early 
church. The Jews of Asia Minor were the greatest obstacle to 
St. Paul in his missionary and pastoral work. It was they who 


16 Heinrich Appel, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Leipzig und Erlangen, 
1922), pp. 181-183. 

17. Appel, op. cit., p. 180. 

18 Legat. ad Gaiwm, Mang. II. 582, 587. 

19 Josephus, Ant. XII. 3, 4; XIV. 10; XVI. 6. On the whole subject compare also 
Emil Schiirer, 4 History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 2nd ed., 2nd 
division, 2nd vol. (Edinburgh, 1901), pp. 220-226. 
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were the immediate instigators of his arrest at Jerusalem which 
was followed by the long captivity at Caesarea and Rome. Against 
Judaistic influence and propaganda Paul had to defend the truth 
of the gospel in his letters to the Galatians and Colossians, and 
while the Judaizers who caused the trouble among the former were 
more or less representative of the Pharisaic type of Judaism, the 
heresy threatening the Colossians already is tinged with Gnosti- 
cism. Finally, in Revelation the letters addressed to the churches 
at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum and Philadelphia furnish abun- 
dant evidence of the pernicious Jewish influence in the respective 
congregations. 

If Bornhauser were right in his hypothesis concerning the 
Fourth Gospel, Revelation would certainly offer a similar problem, 
for the whole book is so completely saturated with Old Testament 
ideas and so closely related to the general type of Jewish apocalyp- 
tic literature that it can be ‘even less fully appreciated by readers 
not thoroughly acquainted with Jewish ideas than the Fourth 
Gospel. And since we know definitely that the Revelation was 
addressed to the Christians of Asia Minor, those people must have 
been well acquainted with the Old Testament and Jewish apocalyp- 
tic tendencies, if John expected them to understand him.” 

For further proof one may call upon the Apostolic fathers. 
Ignatius refers to the Jewish part of the church in his letter to the 
congregation at Smyrna (1:2) and warns the congregation at Phil- 
adelphia against Judaistic tendencies (Philad. 6:1). The same 
hostile Jewish spirit which Paul had to face while working in Asia 
Minor is manifested in the story of the trial of Polycarp (Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, 12:2;13:1; 17:2; 18:1). 

All this proves that from the middle of the first until the mid- 
dle of the second century A. D., the church of Asia Minor was 
greatly exposed and disturbed by Judaistic propaganda inside and 
outside her own ranks. And if this was the actual situation, John 
was certainly justified in writing a Gospel showing Jesus in his 
constant struggle against the official Judaism of his days in order 
to strengthen the faith of the Christians in Jesus of Nazareth as 


20 Cf. Adolf Schlatter, Das Alte Testament in der joh isch , 
(Gtitersloh 1912). JORANNEIS RON aC 
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the Messiah promised by the prophets of old. Bearing in mind 
also the already rising tide of Gnosticism, I think that Irenaeus is 
right in his view that John also wrote with an eye on the danger 
from that quarter. His first and second letter attest his interest 
in combating the Docetic element in a Gnostic system such as that 
of Cerinthus. So too, the Prologue may have been intended 
against Cerinthus as well as against the teaching of the synagogue. 
A phrase like “The Word was made flesh” is certainly fitted to 
refute the error of either type of Judaism. In the last analysis it 
is very difficult completely to separate Pharisaic and Gnostic ideas, 
for to some extent Pharisaism paved the way for Gnostic specula- 
tions. From the designation of the Torah as the instrument 
through which God created the world it is indeed but a short step to 
the Gnostic speculation about the existence of mediators for the 
same purpose; and although rabbinical theology did not go beyond 
the beginning of thing's in its speculation—a principle also observed 
by John—in reality it often transgressed its own maxim.” 

The attempt of the evangelist to warn his readers against an 
overestimation of John the Baptist has already been pointed out. 
This may well have been of interest to people in Asia Minor during 
the last decades of the first century A. D., for it was in Ephesus 
that Paul met with disciples of the Baptist (Act. 19:1-7). And 
the survival of the Mandaeans, often called, though incorrectly, 
St. John’s Christians, is actually an evidence of the continued 
influence of the Baptist. 

Finally, there are two more phenomena in the Fourth Gospel 
that would fit better the conditions in the church of Asia Minor 
after 70 A. D. than the situation in Palestine before this time. 
First, it is significant that the controversy between Jesus and his 
opponents is centered exclusively around the central doctrines of 
the Jewish faith, the uniqueness of God and the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. Nowhere is the validity of the precepts of the elders at 
stake. The question of clean or unclean is never mentioned as a 
problem for Jesus and his disciples. Never is Jesus represented 
as performing or demanding the performance of the ceremonial 
precepts of the temple service. There is one exception: the Last 


21 Cf. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 1. 
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Supper ; yet even here the narrative omits all that is really charac- 
teristic of the Passover meal, so that many scholars have denied 
the paschal character of the meal recorded in chapters 13-177 
addition, the motivation for the abrogation of the temple cult at 
Jerusalem (Jn. 4:21-24) is very noticeable. It differs entirely 
from that of the Synoptics. According to them destruction will 
come upon the Holy City with its temple as a punishment for the 
sins of the people, but in the Fourth Gospel it will be the result of a 
necessary deepening and spiritualization of divine worship. This 
again seems to meet better the situation after 70 A. D., when Rab- 
binical Judaism was forced to concentrate more than ever upon its 
central dogma, the oneness of God, and to reduce the religious 
requirements to those features of the Law whose observance did 
not depend on the existence of the temple. 

Again, the emphasis which the Fourth Gospel places upon the 
value of the heathen world for Jesus is really remarkable. There 
is in ch. 10:16 the reference to the pagan world in general, which 
Jesus must bring, so that there will be one fold and one shepherd. 
What a striking contrast between this saying of the Lord and his 
attitude towards the Phoenician woman! Conspicuous also is the 
importance attributed to the Greek part of the pagan world: the 
enemies of Jesus surmised that he would go to teach the Greeks 
(7:35). At another time, Greeks requested Philip to arrange a 
personal interview for them with the Lord (12:20 ff.). It would 
be hard to imagine any special interest in this incident on the part 
of Palestinian Jews; but the reason for inserting this event becomes 
immediately intelligible if the Gospel was addressed to Christians 
of Asia Minor. 

It must be said that Bornhauser’s book is, by virtue of the 
persistent emphasis which it places upon the Old Testament 
Jewish background, a real contribution to the discussion on the 
Fourth Gospel. But Bornhauser’s final result will not stand the 
test in the light of all the available facts; for in every respect the 
racial and religious situation in Asia Minor during the early period 
of the Christian church fully justifies the view of the character of 
this Gospel which has been taken in this discussion. 
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THE PLACE OF WOMAN IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


HILE I was studying the exegesis of First Corinthians with 
the help of the comments of Professor Heinz-Dietrich Wend- 
land of Heidelberg University in the first volume of the Goettingen 
Bibelwerk, I found the following striking note on I Corinthians 
14:33b-36: “Moreover, in the ancient church, women also sat 
among the Presbyters; indeed, in the East, even the administration 
of the Sacraments stood open to them.””* 

Upon reading this statement I wrote to Professor Wendland, 
asking him for his authorities and for the literature. After refer- 
ring me to Harnack’s Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 
he mentioned as his main authority Zscharnack’s, Der Dienst der 
Frau in den ersten Jahrhunderten der chrishchen Kirche. But he 
also made the following statement: “I have, of course, after a 
further examination of the problem, which was prompted by your 
question, now reached the conclusion that it would have been better 
if I had expressed myself more cautiously in my commentary.’” 
Continuing he refers to Prisca, Phoebe, and the young women and 
widows in the service of love in the church. But these references 
do not at all substantiate his comment. Professor Wendland states 
that women might render a service of help in the administration of 
the sacraments. However, in opposition to Gnosis and Mon- 
tanism, they did not have full priestly rights in the church. 

After examining Harnack and Zscharnack I found in the 
latter the fullest account, to which there is nothing of note to be 
added in Harnack. As I studied through Zscharnack I discovered 
the following statements and quotations. “In Hippolytus: ‘Now 


1 “Uebrigens haben in der alten Kirche Frauen auch unter den Presbytern gesessen, 
ja im Osten hat ihnen sogar die Verwaltung der Sakramente offen gestanden” (Neues 
Goettingen Bibelwerk, vol. II, p. 75). 

2 “Ich bin nun freilich bei einer durch Ihre Frage angergten nochmaligen Nach- 
pruefung des Problems zu dem Ergebnis gelangt, es waere besser gewesen, wenn ich 
mich in meinem Kommentar etwas vorsichtiger ausgedrueckt haette.” 
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Eve becomes a helpmeet to Adam... with us women proclaim as 
gospel the resurrection’” (p. 18). Further Zscharnack says: 
“The theoretically low valuation of the female sex and the defec- 
tive estimation of them in marital and family life does not exclude 
that some individuals who were outstanding and endowed with a 
special charism allowed them a special dignity” (p. 38). 

As the organization of the early church at its inception is not 
definitely known, except that all service was purely voluntary, we 
cannot cite later discrimination against women. Origen writes: 
“After Simeon’s prophetic speech there comes a prophetic woman, 
because the women are also to be saved. ... What a beautiful 
order” (p. 41). It appears that as the right of the laity to teach 
was taken away, the privilege of the women also passed away; 
but as long as the charismatic organization lasted women had the 
same rights as men. They were not excluded from any service 
ever so sacred. 

In the early services of the congregational groups which met 
in the home women had full rights. The cases of Prisca, Euodia, 
Syntyche and the daughters of Philip, and the advice of Paul that 
when women prophesied they should have their heads covered all 
show that women at first had rights which today we deny to them. 
The evidence seems to show that in A. D. 160 it was still held that 
at the beginning there were female teachers and missionaries. 

There has always been difficulty in squaring I Cor. 11:5 with 
I Cor. 14:34-35. Generally I Cor. 11:5 has been discounted to 
maintain I Cor. 14:34-35. It has been suggested that we must 
distinguish between the propheteuein, “prophesying,” of I Cor. 
11:5 and the lalein, “speaking,” of I Cor. 14. Women were 
allowed to prophesy but not to discuss and ask questions in Corinth. 
Perhaps the emancipated ideas of some Corinthian women help to 
explain this situation. Zscharnack gives the following explana- 
tion: “Women are forbidden a speaking with which they might 
overstep the limits drawn for them in their submission to man. 
Paul mentions a special case which had been communicated to him: 
in order to be ‘instructed,’ the women in Corinth permitted them- 
selves, after a freer manner tending toward emancipation, to pro- 
pose questions to the men in the public service. This behavior 
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Paul calls ‘shameful,’ and he writes to the women, who press for- 
ward with questions interesting them: ‘If they want to instruct 
themselves, let them ask their husbands at home’ ”’ (p. 70). 

Tertullian interprets the passage in I Cor. 14 by asserting that 
women should not talk simply to learn. Zscharnack believes that 
some women may have had a special mission, which would exempt 
them from the general rule laid down by Paul. He says: “From 
I Cor. 11:5, as well as from other concrete examples of the right 
to teach held by prophetesses, missionaries, and prostatai in Pauline 
congregations, it becomes clear that the protest cannot be applied 
to the whole female sex and to the teaching work of women. It 
was caused by special conditions in the congregation at Corinth; 
and the first readers may well have known what kind of “‘speak- 
ing’ the apostle meant, and that he did not want to brand the 
orderly work of women in edifying the congregation (11:5) as 
assumption and overbearing, but as a misuse of the Word among 
female circles” (p. 71). Women were not to take part in discus- 
sions in which questions were asked, and probably doctrines defi- 
nitely settled. 

If we consider the passage in I Tim 2:12, it will not contradict 
I Cor. 11:5 as long as we remember that at the later date when 
this letter was written heresies had already arisen which favored 
the right of women to the full extent, even to the administration of 
the sacraments. The abuse by the heretical groups of the place 
of woman in the church led the orthodox church to draw quite 
strictly the line against the participation of women in teaching, 
preaching, and administering the sacraments. 

This brief delineation of the right of women in the church 
shows that a larger right was theirs at the beginning than later. 
But at no times was there approval of emancipated women assert- 
ing themselves in the church. We might in our day, apart from 
practical considerations of the present, restudy fully this question 
in the light of the whole New Testament and the early Church 
Fathers. Wecan find much material in the monograph of Zschar- 
nack. 


AMONG MODERN HYMNS: A REVIEW 


GEORGE R. SELTZER 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Songs of Praise Discussed: A Handbook to the Best-known Hymns and to Others Re- 
cently Introduced. Compiled by Percy Dearmer, with notes on the music by Archi- 
bald Jacob. Oxford University Press; London: Milford, 1933. xxxii, 560 pages. 5s. 


WHE editor of this handbook to one of the most successful of recent English 

hymnals is a bright star in the firmament of liturgical and hymnological 
scholarship. Dr. Dearmer, since 1931 Canon of Westminster, is perhaps 
best known as the author of The Parson’s Handbook, which has passed 
through many editions since it first appeared in 1899; but he has to his credit 
other valuable contributions to the study of church life and worship: The Art 
of Public Worship, The Story of the Prayer Book, A Short Handbook of 
Public Worship, The Legend of Hell, The Sanctuary, and others. He was 
editor of The English Hymnal, a truly great collection; he also edited (with 
R. Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw editing the music) Songs of Praise, 
which appeared in 1925, and enjoyed a new edition in 1931. In 1933 Dr. 
Dearmer was editor of the thought-provoking symposium, Christianity and 
the Crisis. His work has embraced practical work in parishes, teaching in 
King’s College, London, and much literary activity. He is also a hymnist 
in his own right, and his hymns show true poetic freshness and imagery. 

In this handbook Dr. Dearmer has taken a suggestion as to form and 
treatment from Moffatt’s Handbook to the Church Hymnary; he also acknowl- 
edges the use of notes from Moffatt’s work. It seems to the reviewer that 
he has even surpassed the qualities of that excellent volume in the distinction 
with which he has handled his material. 

It is no easy task to make a work of reference interesting and readable. 
Yet this one has the sustained variety of a first-class piece of literature. It 
is distinguished by a perfectly sparkling, brilliant style which leads the reader 
on and on; and by the highly informative character of the discussions of 
hymns, tunes, and biographies. It may sound rather impossible, but here is 
a reference volume which has the high interest of a ‘best-seller.’ 

Songs of Praise is notable for the number of entirely new compositions 
which it includes, songs and hymns remarkable for their genuine poetical 
qualities (as distinguished from so many otherwise good hymns), and for 
their modern feeling and expression. There is of course a large number of 
hymns which have stood the tests of time and usage, which find place in the 
collection. But the search for hymns that are real poetry was a major con- 
sideration in planning the book. As a result, much poverty-stricken religious 
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verse has been left by the wayside, and the door has been opened at last to the 
English poets; a class of people long prevented from making their offerings 
in the temples of God, as the editor points out in his Introduction. Hence 
we find in the collection hymns like the following, whose first lines indicate 
their poetic qualities : 


Kindly Spring again is here——John Newton. 

The year’s at the Spring,—R. Browning (from Pippa Passes). 

Fields of corn, give up your ears,—Eleanor Farjeon. 

By the breadth of the blue that shines in silence o’er me,—H. Van Dyke. 

Life is good, for God contrives it,—P. Dearmer. 

Our Lord, His Passion ended,—F. C. Burkitt (a hymn written to carry the tune). 

Rejoice, ye dead, where’er your spirits dwell,—R. Bridges, (from The Growth of 
Love; sonnet 19). 

All the past we leave behind,—W. Whitman, (a cento from Pioneers, O Pioneers). 


The subject-matter treated in the first section of the book therefore includes 
not only the great older and better-known hymns, but also old and new hymns 
less familiar and until now unused. In the studies of the texts of the hymns 
there are discussions of the original texts, variations, abbreviations and 
changes suffered or enjoyed by hymns at the hands of editors; and allusions 
to the hymn-writers’ individual qualities. The musical settings are treated 
carefully by Archibald Jacob; here one discovers many interesting facts as 
to the history, variant forms, and use in collections, of the tunes represented. 

In the second part of the handbook occurs the section devoted to notes on 
authors, composers, sources, etc., these notes being biographical and historical. 
The material has been carefully wrought, and shows much painstaking 
research. In many instances this volume represents the latest word on matters 
of hymnological study. The biographies are concise, but not at the expense 
either of interest or of essential information. The book is made complete 
by a full series of indexes: first lines; original first lines of translations ; 
index of tunes; metrical index ; and a supplementary index of topics treated. 

Two features in this work add immensely to its attractiveness. The 
paragraphs introducing the several sections of the hymnal serve to impart a 
narrative quality to the work, and to bring to it a sense of continuity and 
progression. They also furnish occasions for observations and notes which 
would be difficult of introduction elsewhere. The other feature is most fasci- 
nating ; it is seen in the compiler’s pleasant habit of going off on an ‘excursus’ 
when the hymn under consideration justifies one. It is hard to indicate just 
how charming these departures are. But a few suggestions, with perhaps, a 
bit of quotation, will convey some idea of these little essays. 

At the very outset the reader encounters a passage dealing with ‘Nature 
Hymns’ in which the decline and revival of allusions in hymns to the beauty 
of nature are described. Then, the translation of Ambrose’s hymn, Splendor 
paternae gloriae furnishes the occasion for some notes on “The Reformed 
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Primers.’ Charles Coffin’s hymn, The Splendor of Thy glory, Lord, brings 
us information on a cognate subject, ‘The Parisian Hymns.’ Edmeston’s 
Saviour, shed an evening blessing leads to a discussion of ‘Prolific Hymnists,’ 
in which are gathered up some strands of curious information: Fanny Crosby 
and Charles Wesley seem to be the ‘worst offenders’ along these lines, with 
their respective scores of about 8000 and 6500 hymns. A subject of much 
controversy appears under the heading, ‘Improvement or Mutilation’ (in con- 
nection with the hymn, Hark! the herald angels sing) ; here are discussed the 
problems of alteration and adaptation of hymns by editors and compilers. 
‘Hymns as Poetry,’ and ‘Popularity in Hymns’ are two other “excursuses’ 
which meet the reader’s eye as he consults the volume. 

Probably the most diverting of these paragraphs is the one dealing with 
that now fortunately obscure subject, ‘The Hymnic Worm.’ Here one reads, 


A chapter might be written on the vermicular hymn, and the curious idea that the 
Creator must be pleased by the depreciation of His handiwork; as, for instance, in the 
line, ; 

He calls the worm His friend. 
But, as it was with the word ‘blood,’ so this word had lost its original meaning for 
hymnists, or they could not have written such a couplet as: 
Earth from afar has heard Thy fame, 
' And worms have learned to lisp Thy name. 


The discussion of this serio-comic subject closes with a matchless if unverified 
example of this sort of hymn-verse: 


Worms! strike your harps, your voices tune, 
And warble forth your lays; 

Leap from the earth with pious mirth, 
To trumpet forth His praise. 


All of which goes to show that the author is not unaware of the progress 
which has actually been made in the development of the modern hymnal. 
Present-day worshippers may thankfully admit that many unhappy ideas and 
modes of expression have been quietly dropped from the vocabulary of 
hymnody. 

One of the more extended discussions occurs in the introduction to the 
section on children’s hymns. The woeful lack of understanding of the child 
nature in the older hymns is pointed out. The editor presents the unusual 
thesis that “William Blake seems to have been the first to adopt a different 
method with children—and Blake’s ideas generally took a hundred years to 
win acceptance.” The reviewer wonders how this thesis would be received 
by the psychologists. 

Space does not allow reference to the many highly satisfactory paragraphs 
on individual hymns. Mention might be made, however, of the unusually 
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fine, brief treatments of such ‘standard’ hymns as O God, our Help in ages 
past ; Now thank we all our God; When I survey the wondrous Cross; Jerusa- 
lem, the golden; Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness; the communion-hymns 
of Thomas Aquinas; Lead, kindly light, and others. The reviewer has ascer- 
tained that about two hundred of the hymns in the Common Service Book 
are treated in this handbook; cross-references would probably reveal an even 
larger number either omitted or considered. 

One of the secrets of the compiler’s freshness and charm lies in his 
ability to make statements either of fact or of opinion in a very striking way. 
Thus, we are informed that to Frederick William Faber “belongs the great 
distinction of being one of the few English hymn-writers of the 19th century 
who could compose a hymn about Almighty God” (p. 116). Of bad hymns, 
the editor writes, that they “may, like Charles II, be unconscionably long in 
dying ; but they do die in the end” (p. 56). Among the comments on O God 
of Bethel, by Whose hand, the following observation is made: “Some of our 
best hymns are composite. When people like such a hymn, or are used to it, 
they call it a composite production; otherwise, they may call it a garbled 
version” (p. 314 f.). Such examples of arresting statements might be 
multiplied, but these will suffice to illustrate the point. 

From what has been written here the reader may imagine that an agree- 
able and profitable experience lies before him when he turns to this fine study 
of a noble subject. It may not be out of place to say that this marvel of 
scholarship and literary achievement, comprised in 560 pages, may become 
one’s possession for five shillings. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Old Testament: A Study. By Herbert C. Alleman. 206 pages. $0.75. 
The New Testament: A Study. By the same author. 158 pages. $0.65. Philadelphia: 
The United Lutheran Publication House, 1935. 


These texts are parts of the more advanced series of the new Lutheran Leadership 
Course. They are written from the Lutheran viewpoint and conform to the statement 
of aims and principles outlined before any writing was attempted. This insures unity, 
scope and skills sufficiently large to guarantee a series of texts suited to Lutheran needs. 

As one would expect, Dr. Alleman treats the texts from the standpoint of a scholar. 
He is neither daringly radical nor statically conservative. Neither does he merely 
straddle safely the middle of the road. With the skill of one thoroughly master of the 
facts he seeks to acquaint the student with the latest authenticated findings and leaves 
the mass of controversial material for others to worry about. 

Each text is planned to meet the requirements of a double unit. The Old Testament 
study is arranged in twenty-four chapters. Each chapter has Bible readings, the discus- 
sion of the subject matter, a series of thought-provoking questions, topics for further 
study, and a bibliography. On the other hand the New Testament study has only twelve 
chapters. The chapters follow the same arrangement but with a supplement added to 
each chapter. The material suggested in the supplements is ample for enlarging the 
study into a twenty-four hour course. 

Students of these texts will find their knowledge not only of Bible content but also 
of method greatly enriched. They aim to exemplify the methods which are advocated 
by doing the thing considered most satisfactory to the educational process. Skillfully 
the author leads one through the days that led to the writing of the Bible, and then 
through a study of its revelation to man and the institutions that have grown out of it. 
The reader cannot fail to profit by the addition to his knowledge and the enlargement of 
his skill. He should become increasingly better equipped to “rightly divide the word 
of truth.” 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


God and the Social Process. By Louis Wallis. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. xvii, 353 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book to be reckoned with. Already it has had wide publicity. Sixty 
copies of the manuscript were mimeographed and distributed among selected scholars. 
It was the January selection of the Religious Book Club. It has had the endorsement of 
such popular pacemakers as Bishop McConnell, Drs. Cadman and Fosdick, and Rabbi 
Braunstein. It is pitched in the key of our day; it proposes a radical reconstruction of 
our thinking about a very old book. God and the Social Process is a book about the 
Bible, though the title does not disclose that fact. In that respect the title is less felici- 
tous than that of the author’s first book in 1912, The Sociological Study of the Bible. 
That title would better fit this book also, which is, in fact, but an extension of the former. 
The theme of both books is a challenge to read the Bible with a sociological mind. The 
challenge is not to be side-stepped. The author says: “The Bible was put into modern 
languages, in the first place, not for the scientific purpose of making Hebrew history 
intelligible, but for churchly and religious reasons in the conventional sense; and the 
translators have been embarrassed by many passages which they desired to handle 
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honestly, but whose meaning can be conveyed only through explanations more detailed 
than the average reader of the Bible can tolerate.” 

The author has done Bible study a service by reminding us of this fact; but, as a 
matter of fact, his quarrel is not with the translators but with the original writers. The 
Bible, one might say, was written from the viewpoint of Jerusalem. In a very real sense 
“Jerusalem” is the key to the Old Testament and the New Testament alike. Jerusalem 
is the city that hath foundations which Abraham sought. Jerusalem is the home of the 
shadowy Melchizedek, priest of the Most High God. Jerusalem is the magnet which 
unites the tribes of Israel. Jerusalem is the home of the temples, from Solomon’s to 
Herod’s. Jerusalem is the site of the Holy Sepulchre, the shrine of Christendom. And 
Jerusalem is the heavenly city which is the goal of all earthly pilgrims. In other words, 
it is the distinctively religious slant of Bible writers which furnishes the justification of 
Wallis’ contention that the Bible has been read too exclusively as a religious book. He 
would substitute for “Jerusalem” mishpat and make it the key-word. Mishpat means 
justice. It is a sociological word. Historically it means “common} law.” In Israel it 
is the law of nomad democracy. This was Israel’s great contribution to the civilization 
worked out in the hills of Canaan. 

So far we concur with the author; but there had been other impacts made by 
bedouin democracies upon the urban plutocracies of the early world. Why did Israel 
succeed when other migrations had failed? Did Israel bring nothing with them but an 
economic democracy? Was there no peculiar religious consciousness or sense of mission 
that put drive into their ideas? Was “Yahweh” merely a symbolic capsule, into which 
meaning was inserted as they struggled into a permanent habitation? Wallis’ evolu- 
tionary theory compels him to make the patriarchal legends of the Hexateuch and 
Judges a series of motifs by the writers of the divided kingdom to explain the economic 
movements involved in the later conflicts in the land which marked the development of 
Israel. For example, the crossing of the Red Sea in Exodus is to be read in connection 
with the tradition of Elijah’s smiting the waters of Jordan with his mantle and the 
chariots of Sisera floundering about in the suddenly risen waters of Kishon (2 Ki. 2:7, 8; 
Judg. 5:21, 22) ; and we have “an example of ‘escape psychology’ on a grand scale” (in 
the days of the Jehu dynasty)—‘combining in a single picture the two motives of 
emancipation from slavery and release from the grip of a heartless foreign power by 
passing through a sea of trouble to safety on the shores beyond.” Surely there were 
Wallises in Israel in those days if the marvelous heritage of Israel was a Jules Verne 
creation in the decadent days of those petty kingdoms. 

Wallis’ book seems to us a belated interpretation of Wellhausenism. Like his great 
model the author sees in but one direction. The trend of Old Testament scholarship is 
in another direction. The recoveries that are being made throw the peak of Israel’s 
development farther back than Wallis makes it. A far saner reading of the evidence 
is to be found in Garstang’s The Heritage of Solomon, which also is a sociological study. 
What gave power to the Hebrew advance into Canaan was the covenant forged by Moses 
amid the thunders of Horeb which bound Israel to the ethical ideas of their mishpat with 
the tenacity of Islam. The truth about the Old Testament is being determined by highly 
trained specialists who carefully read every sherd taken from the soil. 

In one thing Wallis’ studies tally with the findings of Old Testament scholars today, 
and that is that the northern kingdom was the chief source of the religion of Israel. 
Moses was as much a northern “hero” as David was a southern—and Bethlehem prob- 
ably was a northern colony (Judg. 19, 20). The first shrines were in the north, and 
around these the cultus developed. The mishpat controversy was fought out there (it 
was always a foreign issue in Judah). Deuteronomy, the connecting link with the 
Mosaic torah, was a northern code. Undoubtedly the prophetic soul of Israel was born 
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in the north. Students of prophecy will turn to this book of Wallis’ again and again, 


for the book has made a permanent contribution to their working materials. 
Herpert C. ALLEMAN 


The Heritage of Solomon. By John Garstang. London: Published for Herbert Spencer’s 
Trustees by Williams and Norgate, Limited, 1934. xv, 439 pages. 20s. 


A book by Professor Garstang is an event. His sound scholarship, his experience 
in the field of archaeology and his mature judgment shed welcome light on the cloudy 
atmosphere of Old Testament problems. The volume under consideration is a treatment 
of the sociology of ancient Palestine from the earliest times to the end of Solomon’s 
reign. So far as I am aware it is the only book of its kind in this field. The author 
draws heavily on Biblical materials, but he does not by any means neglect other sources 
of information, such as Egyptian annals, Babylonian inscriptions, Hittite remains and the 
confirmed conclusions of archaeology. 

The introductory chapter deals with the historical materials and geographic features 
that must be considered in any reliable study of the Old Testament. Local life and 
practices were relatively permanent in the face of foreign domination. Palestine was a 
place of disunity rather than unity; it was always open to Arab infiltration. The desert 
institutions in Israel were kept alive by it. The great empires of the Mesopotamian 
Valley and Egypt, though dominating the land politically, never exterted an abiding 
influence upon it. The conquerors were interested in conquering and not in the creation 
of an allegiance on the part of the subdued peoples or tribes. 

The dominant religion of Palestine was nature worship. That accounts for the 
comparative poverty of temples built in Canaanite cities. The chief deity was EI, 
the sky-god, the southern counterpart of the Syrian Hadad and the Hittite Teshub. He 
was the chief god of the Patriarchal age. The plural Elohim may imply a plurality in 
the Godhead. El denationalized became the local Baal. The religion of Israel reflects 
a syncretism between El, the solar deity of Canaan, with Yahweh the moon-god of the 
southern Hebrews. ‘The commanding personality of Moses was the primary factor in 
combining ethical precepts with the awe-inspiring God of Horeb. The majority of 
Hebrew religious festivities are lunar. It is the best explanation of the fusion of El and 
Yahweh yet presented. Indeed, the constant friction between the various groups in 
Israel seems to justify it. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the problem of the Philistines. Their origin, move- 
ments and political position are vividly described. Their wavering disposition is easily 
understood if we accept the author’s explanation that they were employed by Egypt. 

That Israel did not win the land by one stroke is evident in the narrative of Judges. 
The tribal movements were waged on a wide front. There never was a completely unified 
movement. Each tribe was left pretty much to its own resources. Nothing united them 
but “the common flame of their religion.” A long process of assimilation and amalga- 
mation was of paramount importance in the final subjugation of the land. The social 
process was the dominating factor in Israel’s history. 

It was the common danger of Trans-Jordanic tribesmen and the growing power of 
Assyria that finally cemented the union of Israelites and Canaanites. Under Deborah, 
Gideon and Jephthah, Yahweh was merely a reflection. Under Samuel and Saul he 
became the instrument of action. The ruthlessness with which they carried out their 
policies was doubtless necessary at that early stage of the monarchy. To the strength 
of Samuel the prophet and Saul the military chief, was later added the merciful genius 
of David. His sagacity and prudence as reflected in his accomplishments, are almost 
miraculous. Professor Garstang surrounds David with the traditional halo, and rightly 
so. Of Solomon he says, “The heritage of Solomon thus proved too great for his per- 
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sonality.” He was by no means the ardent zealot for Yahweh that we are commonly 
asked to believe. His temple was of foreign pattern and much inferior to his palace. 
His Oriental despotism made him not only an unpopular ruler, but was inconsistent with 
Israelite tradition. He was capable of all kinds of deceptiom Had he followed the 
course of his father, the history of Palestine might have been different. 

J. M. Myers 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By Lic. Wilhelm Moller in collaboration with Lic. 
Grete Moller and Lic. Hans Moller. Zwickau: Johannes Herrmann, 1934. 300 
pages. RM 14.50. 


The indefatigable writer on Old Testament problems, especially on questions of 
introduction, has just published a new volume, which is an additional proof of his sound 
scholarship. This time it is a large volume on Old Testament Introduction. The author 
has been known for many years not only in Germany, but also in this country. Many of 
his articles have appeared in such works as the International Standard Bible Encyclo- 
pedia (Chicago, 1930), and Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary (London, 1908). In 
his own country he has written articles and books during a period of over forty years, 
and a number of these have been translated into Danish-Norwegian and published in Den- 
mark. It may be of interest to note that the two collaborators of the author are his own 
children, a daughter who is a licentiate in theology and Studien-Asssessorin in Potsdam, 
-and a son who is assistant pastor in Trebitz-Elbe, also a licentiate. The joint labors of 
the father and the two children resulted in a Swedish edition of the present book. 

Pastor Moller was in his earlier life an adherent of the Wellhausen school, but being 
convinced by later research that this school did not represent his critical views, turned 
from it and entered upon independent investigations of his problem. Naturally this led 
him into extended controversies with those who differed from him, with the result that his 
books in many respects remind the reader of the controversial writings of Orr, Green and 
Dick Wilson. But his investigations are not mere reflections of the views of such writers; 
they follow a most decidedly independent course. 

Much of the book is therefore controversial, and for the same reason it is replete 
with critical material that is of value in the discussion of the problems involved. As a 
matter of fact, it is an almost inexhaustible mine of information on Old Testament sub- 
jects. The author deplores the fact that many of the young in Germany are filled with 
an aversion against the complicated thought processes of much of the present day scien- 
tific theology. He strives to counteract scientific methods that lead away from the Old 
Testament, whether they be of a rationalistic nature (understanding the term in its 
commonly accepted meaning), or whether they result from modern antisemitism, or other 
modern tendencies in Germany. 

His standpoint is that of a verbal inspiration, yet not of such a kind that he puts 
every word of the scripture on the same plane as every other word. He defines verbal 
inspiration not as a meaningless inspiration of individual words, so that one word had 
the same value as any other, since that is not true, even in the case of a dictionary; but 
each word having that meaning in the sentence which is essential for the correct under- 
standing of the statement in question. Consequently he accepted the canonical books of 
the entire Bible as God’s word, and in them, the Old Testament as having its authorized 
place in the canon as well as any New Testament book. However he recognizes an essen- 
tial difference between the two Testaments in this respect that the Old gives us the lead 
to Christ and the New presents the fulfillment as it took place in Christ. He grants that 
things in the Old Testament may even have had a passing use and necessity, just as one 
sheds his first teeth and just as analogies may be found to other physical processes. But 
the two Testaments together stand and fall as the revealed word of God. It would lead 
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us too far afield to continue the discussion here; but the close of the book with its con- 


clusions is not only interesting but worthy of fuller investigation. 
C. T. BenzeE 


Die Datierung des Philipperbriefes. By D. Wilhelm Michaelis. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1933. 63 pages. RM 1.80. \ 


Paul’s four Epistles of the Captivity (Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon and Philip- 
pians) are dealt with by most scholars as a distinct group in the corpus Paulinum. The 
traditional view assigns these letters to the Roman imprisonment of Paul. If that can 
be proved, the first three of these letters must be assigned to that period of two years of 
which Luke speaks in Acts 28:30, while Philippians, which presupposes a different 
situation, must have been written towards the end or after this period. 

But in recent years an increasing number of scholars have favored an earlier im- 
prisonment of Paul for Colossians and Philemon as well as for Philippians: they have 
suggested, not Rome (or Caesarea), but Ephesus as the place where all these letters were 
written. Prof. Michaelis of Berne is one of these scholars, and in this keen study he has 
presented to us the result of his careful and exhaustive investigations. 

The starting point of the discussion is the statement that it is still an open question 
where and when Philippians was written, and this will be admitted by all who are familiar 
with the history and present state of the problem. A fresh examination of the available 
material is therefore to be welcomed. 

Prof. Michaelis has divided his examination into four chapters. He first examines 
the arguments which speak for Rome as the place of the letter, and he arrives at the 
conclusion that they are not convincing. He then discusses the observations which speak 
against Rome. He emphasizes the great distance between Rome and Philippi and also 
Paul’s situation during his Roman imprisonment as contrasted with the data in Philip- 
pians. The third chapter takes up the important question whether there are any reasons 
against Ephesus as the place where the letter was written. The author does not under- 
estimate the force of the two argumenta e silentio, the silence of Acts on an imprisonment 
of Paul in Ephesus and the silence of Philippians on the collection for the poor in Jeru- 
salem. But he thinks that in both cases this silence can be explained. In the last chapter 
the author gives the positive reasons which are in favor of Ephesus as the place where 
Philippians was written. None of these reasons standing by itself would be convincing. 
But the evidence is cumulative and its force cannot be denied. 

The strongest argument seems to me the perfect agreement between the data in 
Philippians and the data of Paul’s third missionary journey. The author concludes that 
Philippians was written at Ephesus, either in 54 or 55 and before First Corinthians. 
Since for years my own investigations have led me to similar results, I am inclined to 
agree with the author. But the value of this study does not depend upon the conclusions, 
but on the investigation itself. Introductory questions must not be confused with the- 
ological problems. But there can be no doubt that the Ephesian hypothesis strengthens 
the belief in the unity of the thought-world of Paul. 


H. OrreRMANN 


Studien zum Sondergut des Lukas. By Karl Bornhauser. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1934. 170 pages. RM 5; bd. 6.50. 


The reader who expects to find in this book critical studies of a highly technical 
nature, as perhaps the title might suggest, will be disappointed. But his disappointment 
very probably will turn into positive delight when he finds what it really is—not a con- 
tribution to the Synoptic problem nor another attempt to solve that problem by a critical 
analysis of one of the sources which is called the Sondergut of Luke, but a fascinating 
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and surprisingly original exposition of ten selected passages which are peculiar to the 
Gospel of Luke (3 :1-18; 4:16-30; 5:1-11; 7:11-17; 10:25-37; 12:13-34; 13:1-9; 15:11-32; 
16 :19-31; 18:1-8). 

Prof. Bornhauser’s method of interpretation is known to those who are familiar with 
his former publications. It is characterized by his endeavor to understand the New 
Testament documents by putting himself into the place of the first readers, their thought- 
world and their environment. This is an excellent method. But it can be successfully 
used only by those who are thoroughly familiar, not only with early Christianity, but also 
with contemporaneous Judaism. The ten studies before us give ample proof of such 
sound and thorough knowledge which enables the author to throw light upon obscure 
statements or to place statements which seemed to be perfectly clear into an entirely 
different light. 

But the method of interpretation which Prof. Bornhauser uses requires not only 
knowledge and scholarly research, but also intuition and insight, and these the author 
possesses to an almost uncanny degree. Those who lack that special gift of intuition 
may be at times just a little distrustful of the solidity of the author’s interpretation. 
They may question some of the conclusions he draws from the meaning of words or the 
association of ideas. They may even substitute the word “imagination” for what I have 
called intuition. But in spite of a few conclusions, which can be questioned, the interpre- 
tation as a whole is based on a sound and solid foundation, though in almost every case 
the approach is new and the investigation brings to light hidden mines of gold. Several 

of these ten studies, for example, the story of the Good Samaritan and the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, are real masterpieces of deep-digging and at the same tmie eminently 
practical exposition. 

Two things more remain to be said about these studies. They are written in simple 
language which can be understood by every reader of average intelligence (with the excep- 
tion of a few Greek and Hebrew words), and they bear witness to the author’s belief in 
the trustworthiness of the Gospel records. The book is a real contribution to the under- 
standing of the New Testament, and no student who knows German can afford to be 
without it. 

H. OFrFERMANN 


Gegenwartsfragen in der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Jesus als Kaempfer. War 
Jesus Jude? Artgemaesses Christentum. By Johannes Leipoldt. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1935. IV, 133 pages. RM 3.80. 


The three questions mentioned in the subtitle of this book are at the present time 
being discussed on all sides in the church of Germany, especially in popular articles and 
newspapers. But the author, who is professor in Leipzig and a New Testament scholar 
who has also specialized in the field of comparative religion, informs us that his treat- 
ment of these three questions was not occasioned by the present German situation, but 
has been preceded by earlier publications and is the result of many years of careful 
investigation. This makes his treatment all the more valuable and his book all the more 
timely in the best sense of the word. The first subject deals with the human character 
of Jesus. The traditional picture of Jesus presents him almost exclusively as the Man 
of Sorrows. Prof. Leipoldt shows that this is a one-sided picture of our Lord which 
should be corrected from our earliest sources by those features of his human) character 
which emphasize his manliness, his courage, his fearlessness. There is not one state- 
ment in this fine article to which I could not most heartily subscribe. 

The second question is of a more or less controversial nature. Was Jesus a Jew? 
There may be some to whom this question seems to be either superfluous or sacrilegious. 
There may be others who will prejudge the answer to this question by their own racial 
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theory. Prof. Leipoldt investigates the question with the objectivity of a scholar who 
reaches his conclusions by a critical study of the sources which are at his disposal. I do 
not agree with some of his critical methods. But I do agree with him when he says that 
Jesus, though he was a member of God’s chosen people, was more than a Jew because he 
was conscious of bringing something new which neither Jews nor Gentiles possessed or 
could bring. 

Exactly one half of the book is given to the third subject which discusses under the 
modern German slogan Artgemaesses Christentum the important question how primitive 
Christianity, which had its origin in the message of Jesus and his disciples, adapted itself, 
not only to Judaism, but also to Hellenism and various other races and nations without 
losing its own essential characteristics. Prof. Leipoldt’s discussion of this question is 
exceedingly illuminating. It shows the author’s brilliant gifts. It also shows his thorough 
knowledge of, and his intimate acquaintance with, the history of comparative religion. 
The practical conclusions which he draws from his historical investigation are not only 
sound, but also highly interesting for every one who wishes to understand present-day 
Christianity in America in its relation to Christianity in other countries and nations. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Band II, Lieferung 8, pp. 465-528. 
Edited by Gerhard Kittel. Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1934. Subscrip- 
tion price RM 2.90 for each part. 


The reader of this review should refer to the excellent article entitled “The New 
Testament in the Light of Recent German Scholarship,’ by Otto W. Heick, in The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, VI, 4 (Oct. 1933), pages 415-427. He says that the work 
with which wé are concerned at present will take the place of Cremer’s Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek. But it is a greatly enlarged work and a new undertaking. Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Kittel in this task are thirty-three scholars representing different fields 
of learning, such as Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, Classical Philology, 
and Rabbinical Studies. The work is planned to appear in thirty parts in five years. 
All New Testament study makes its contribution. Professor Reu is quoted as saying 
that this great work is one of the most significant facts for the Lutheran church in the 
year 1932 in the field of publications. 

Attention should be called also to the review of Parts I-VI of this work by Profes- 
sor H. Offermann in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, VI, 1 (Jan. 1933) pages 90-91, 
and his review of Part Seven in VIII, 7 (Jan. 1935). The earlier review explains the plan 
of the work, its magnitude, method, and value. It is not necessary for me to repeat; I 
ask my readers to re-read this excellent review. I shall devote my efforts to a review 
of Lieferung 8 of vol. II, which contains a treatment of the words from ektroma to 
elpis, the latter not complete. Among the words and ideas treated in this part are three 
of great importance; eleos, eleutheros, and elpis, “mercy,” “free,” and “hope.” With these 
as illustrations, let me say a few words about the method and extent of treatment. 

Ten pages are devoted to eleos. Part A discusses the use of the word among the 
Greeks; Part B gives the Old Testament and Jewish use of the word and the idea. The 
student who knows Hebrew as well as Greek and German is more fully equipped to get 
the most from careful study of the work; for the discussion gives the original words of 
which eleos is a rendering. Part C is concerned with eleos and eleeo in the New Testa- 
ment. Eleemon and similar words are treated more briefly for they occur less fre- 
quently. Aneleos is very rare, as-is also aneleemon. Abundant foot notes at all times 
extend our opportunity for further study. 

Eleutheros with its associated words comes next. Sixteen pages in all are devoted 
to this. Part A, of five pages, treats of the political meaning of freedom among the 
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Greeks. There are abundant quotations from Greek literature with ample discussion. 
Aristotle of course is much quoted; and we may mention also the fine passages from 
Euripides’ Suppliants. Over three pages are devoted to Part B, on the universal mean- 
ing of freedom in Hellenism, particularly among the Stoics; here Epictetus bulks large. 
Part C discusses the meaning of freedom in the New Testament and covers eight pages. 
In the case of the New Testament references only are given; only rarely is there any 
direct quotation, for the student will have his New Testament in hand. 

One more example will be sufficient to show the method. It is elpis with its asso- 
ciated words, to which fourteen pages are given, and elpis is not complete. Three pages 
are given to Part A, on the meaning of hope among the Greeks; three pages to Part B, 
on the meaning of hope in the Old Testament; and Part C, of five pages, treats of the 
idea of hope in Rabbinic Judaism, with subheadings of the Messianic expectation and the 
problem of the certainty of salvation. Part D is concerned with the hope of Hellenistic 
Judaism, and Part E with the early Christian meaning of hope. Foot notes give refer- 
ences to other early Christian writings outside the Canon. The treatment of hope is 
not quite complete; but at the end of the last page a contrast between the Christian 
attitude and the heathen is shown by the quotations from Rom. 12:12, “Rejoicing in 
hope” and I Thess. 4:13, “Not having hope.” The name of the scholar responsible for 
each part is regularly given throughout the work. 

I conclude with a few comments, which however merely corroborate those of previ- 

ous reviewers. It is marvelous how accurate and careful the work is, planned, as it is, 
and executed on so ample a scale, where so many references are given and so many 
passages are quoted. Cross references are very complete, given with great care, and are 
most convenient. Where I have made a careful examination, I have found no errors, 
even in little matters of abbreviation and Greek accent. This is a monument of diligent 
and accurate scholarship. It is a mine of information and an indispensable aid to the 
student of New Testament language and ideas, with its thorough treatment of conditions 
and background. The whole linguistic and cultural background of the New Testament 
is thoroughly explored and placed at our service; we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Kittel and his coworkers. I urge the study and use of the book upon every student of 
the New Testament. 
Rosert CuisoLm Horn 


Vol. II, Part 9 (1934), pages 529-592; Part 10 (1935), pages 593-656. 

This part of Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch sum Neuen Testament deals with 
the Greek words from elpis to epiousios. The term elpis is treated by Bultmann and 
Rengstorf. The treatment of the puzzling epiousios in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt. 6:11; Lk. 
11:3) has been assigned to Foerster. Both articles are examples of the most accurate 
philological and historical exegesis with a complete bibliography on the subject. The 
same accuracy and uptodateness may be noted in the other articles. I have read with 
particular satisfaction Oepke’s discussion of the use of the preposition en, especially in 
connection with the formula “in Christ” or “in the Lord”; also Schrenk’s discussion of 
the word entole, Foerster’s article on exousia and the careful investigation of the group 
of words derived from epaggelo by Schniewind-Friedrich. 

Part 10 deals with the Greek words from epiousios to eremos. There are altogether 
eight articles, and to four of them special attention may be called because of their 
exegetical, historical or theological importance. Werner Foerster reaches the conclu- 
sion that it cannot be stated with absolute certainty what is the deriviation of the word 
epiousios, which appears in the New Testament only in the fourth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or what it originally meant. But he declines both the eschatological and the 
spiritual interpretation. He also declines the translation “for tomorrow” (so Moffatt 
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and many others), and believes that the word epiousios is not a time concept, but that it 
signifies the limited measure; so that we might translate the fourth petition: “The bread 
which we need give us today.” 

In discussing the group of words connected with the verbs episkeptomai and episkopeo 
Hermann Wolfgang Beyer investigates the meaning of the New Testament term episko- 
pos in an article which makes use of the abundant material ‘in the Greek writers, in 
Stoic philosophy, on inscriptions and in the Septuagint. Beyer’s investigation is funda- 
mental for the further study of the origin and development of the episcopate in the early 
church. The general religious background of the symbolical significance of the number 
seven in the New Testament is set forth by Prof. Rengstorf in a fine article which again 
shows this writer’s solid scholarship and sound judgment. 

Georg Bertram’s article on the meaning of the New Testament word ergon is not 
only of philological and historical interest, but also of doctrinal significance. Bertram 
has divided his article into three parts. The first part discusses the general meaning of 
the word. The second part deals with the word as it is applied to God’s work of cre- 
ation and in the world of creation, especially with respect to our redemption and salva- 
tion. The third part which is by far the most important discusses the meaning of the 
term as it is applied to man’s work in its manifold human and divine relations: for 
example, the work of man in its relation to sin and the fall of man; work-righteousness 
in later Judaism; work-righteousness and the idea of reward; the religious and ethical 
significance of human labor; word and deed, faith and works. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Der junge Luther und Augustin. Ihre Beziehungen in der Rechtfertigungslehre nach 
Luthers ersten Vorlesungen 1509-1518 untersucht. By Adolf Hamel. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1934. 349 pages. RM 13.50. 


In thoroughly scientific fashion a young theologian investigates the relations between 
Augustine and the young Luther. In this volume, the first of a projected series, the 
author covers some of the most formative years in Luther’s theological activity. He 
sets forth Luther’s strong dependence on Augustine during his lectures on, the Sentences 
and those on the Psalms, particularly in his doctrine of justification. Points of inde- 
pendence are also noted. Of special value is a table covering 125 pages citing passages 
in Luther’s lectures on the Psalms that show relationship to Augustine. Thus a topic 
of long-standing interest receives new and more thorough treatment. 

ABDEL Ross WENTz 


The Simmendinger Register. Translated from the German by Rev. H. F. Vesper. St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.: Enterprise and News, 1934. 30 pages. 


A list of the names of Palatines settled in New York state in 1717. Compiled by 
Ulrich Simmendinger in that year when he returned to Germany after seven years in 
America. A preface by the author and a foreword by the translator. Of value because 
it contains the names of many of the Lutheran pioneers in America who had come from 
the Palatinate. 


AspEL Ross WENTz 


The Church and Foreign Missions: A Series of Three Editorials in The Living Church. 
By Frank Gavin. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933. 22 pages. 


This little booklet contains a thoughtful consideration of the much discussed book, 
Rethinking Missions: A Layman’s Inquiry after One Hundred Years. It should prove 
of value to all who are concerned with the support and welfare of the foreign missions 
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work of the church. The treatment is fair and friendly, but at the same time it faces the 
greatly differing positions of the commission and of many Christians in the churches. 
Those who read these editorials will come away from them with an appreciation of the 
exceptions taken to Rethinking Missions by those who believe in a Christianity that is 
churchly, evangelical, and historical. 

GeorcE R. SELTZER 


War Is a Racket. By Smedley D. Butler. New York: The Round Table Press, Inc., 
1935. 52 pages. $1.00. 


When General Smedley lets go, it isn’t an old muzzle loader against which he has 
stumbled but a whole machine-gun nest full of action. It is a significant experience to 
witness such a terrific onslaught against the war system unleashed by one who, 
strangely enough, served thirty-three years in the fighting Marine Corps, retiring as its 
commander-in-chief ; who participated in more campaigns than any other member of the 
American armed forces, who was under fire one hundred and twenty-one different times, 
resulting in being wounded twice and in the winning of twenty medals. The General 
proposes three measures to put an end to this racket. To him it is a racket, pure and 
simple: “For a great many years, as a soldier, I had a suspicion that war was a racket; 
not until I retired to civil life did I fully realize it.” 

His first proposal is ‘“‘to conscript capital and industry and labor before the nation’s 
manhood can be conscripted.” Let the wage of the fellow in the trench be made the 
income for bankers and speculators, for officers, directors, and executives of factories and 
and corporations. This in itself would put an end to the business. But let a second safe- 
guard be that the declaration of war shall be made only on the vote of “those who would 
be called upon. to do the fighting and the dying.” A final step is “to make certain that 
our military forces are truly forces for defense only.” The prevailing cry is “a bigger 
navy for defense,’ and then we have manoeuvers in the Pacific two thousand to thirty- 
five hundred miles away from home. Ships of the navy should be limited to within two 
hundred miles of our coast-line. Planes could be permitted a range of five hundred miles. 
The army should never go beyond the territorial boundaries of our nation. 

There isn’t much to this book except a startling and smashing attack. The bom- 
bardment is brief. You can get it all in a half hour’s reading. It is an encouraging 
thought for those who are at outs with the war system to have such a voice within their 
ranks. Here, at least, is one whom our super-patriots dare not charge with being cow- 
ardly, fanatic, unpatriotic, and traitorous. 

D. F. PutTMAN 


Epistle Messages (Sermons on the Epistles), Vol. II. Edited by Hermann F. Miller. 
Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1935. 217 pages. $1.50. 


The series of sermons on the historic Epistles, begun in 1933 under the editorship 
of the Rey. Dr. Hermann F. Miller, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church of Reading, 
Penna., is now complete. The present volume covers the Trinity Season and Reformation 
Day. Vol. I was reviewed in this journal in January, 1934 (pp. 103-4). 

Sermons on the Epistles are not plentiful. The Gospels seem more attractive and 
sermons on them easier to prepare. But the Epistles contain teaching of great value, 
and a well rounded New Testament presentation cannot ignore them. These two volumes 
should give new impetus to the presentation of values inherent in the historic Epistle 
lessons. 

The first volume has had a good reception; the second should have also. Regarding 
the first volume some would place the sermons of a particular pastor on the top, others 
on the bottom of a list of value. But in this action it seems that one loses sight of the 
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fact that no two preachers will preach alike, nor will all preaching have equal appeal. It 
is still true that preaching is, in a large measure, the message of God through personality. 
No preacher can ever hope rightly to preach the sermon of another man. Sermons 
should be studied, but experience and personality will still affect the preaching presenta- 
tion. It seems wrong to judge these Epistle Messages as the production alone of indi- 
vidual pastors. They should be read and studied as messages from the historic Epistles 
to the end that more of this type of preaching may find a distinct place in the services of 
our church. That is why the names of the pastors are omitted in the body of the text. 
It is the message that is important. 

The writers of the sermons in this volume are: Carl C. Rasmussen, Carolus P. Harry, 
G. H. Kinard, E. T. Horn, N. Willison, E. H. Boettiger and Paul Wagner Roth. Not 
only is the selection wide geographically, but also in type of preaching. One of the 
unique features of both volumes is the representative preachers and preaching. New 
voices are heard. Excellent talent has been discovered. In some cases these volumes 
present the first published work of a man, and it is found to be good. This series of 
Epistle Messages is a distinct contribution of value to the homiletic material of our 
church. 

Our House is attempting to give to the church literature of value. But it still 
remains a fact that it costs to do so. One.of the surest ways to show interest in publi- 
cation of worth while offerings of our House is to purchase them. Books on storage 
shelves are useless. Buy this series of Epistle Messages. They will pay many valuable 
dividends uninfluenced by currency fluctuation. 

W. H. Srecart 
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A Course of Study 


for 
CONFIRMATION CLASSES 


This course became available the fall of 1932. Within a month after pub- 
lication a second edition was necessary. It has met with wide and enthusiastic 
reception. 

The plan of presentation is the result of experimentation with approximately 
twenty-five hundred pupils under the direction of about one hundred pastors who 
were engaged in graduate work in education under Dr. Nolde at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 

This course is planned for the regular catechism class preparing for confirma- 
tion. It includes a Pupil’s Study and Workbook, and a Pastor’s Guide Book. 


Pupil’s Workbook 
STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM 


A study and workbook containing the text of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
twenty-seven extensive study helps, and special examination and personal data 
sheets. 


These study helps include questions and tests after the manner of modern 
technique, reading and study assignments, diagrams, etc., all of a character calcu- 
lated to enlist interest and promote effort. 


Heavy Paper Cover. 8%4x11 inches. 64 pages. Price, 40 cents a copy; 
$3.85 a dozen, postage extra. 


“sf Pastor’s Manual 
A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


A complete guide with an introduction giving a full explanation of the nature 
of this new approach and the procedure to be followed in introducing the course. 


A detailed development of the twenty-seven lesson plans is provided. Each 
plan states the outcomes for the lesson and suggests the most helpful method of 
presentation of the material. 


A small size reprint, page for page, of the pupil’s workbook is appended. 
$1.25 a copy. 
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